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Letter from John B. Thoms. 

DeaR Epitor: As I promised some 
time ago, to inform you of what was 
going on Within my jurisdiction, I shall 
now endeavor to make good my promise. 
Inthe first place, let me state to you 
that some gentlemen with whom | was 

connected, contemplated starting the 
largest Sugar cane works, probably in 
the United States. We intended work- 
ing the product of 3500 acres of cane. 
As the farmers would not venture to 
raise allthe cane needed, the company 
decided on purchasing the land. Messrs. 
Kenney and Schwarz, who are both 
well and deservedly known to your 
readers, were selected by the writer to 
examine the soil, and pass judgment. 
After learning from the above gentle- 
men that the soil was just the thing 
needed, steps were taken to secure the 
land, which was easier proposed than 
accomplished, as it was impossible to 
get at a uniform valuation of the land. 
Much time was lost trying to negotiate 
with the land owners, and as we did 
not wish to order the machinery till 
that part of the business was settled, 
we found it impossible, after having 
settled the above question, to have the 
machinery made and up in time to take 
off the crop. We were in treaty with 
machinery builders to furnish a cane 
mill, or rather intended putting in two 
mills, of capacity equal to a mill with 
rolls eight feet long and forty inches in 
diameter; triple effect vacuum pans, 
char filters, centrifugals; in fact, every- 
thing necessary to produce a refined 
sugar and syrup. Machinery to cost 
about $80,000. We intended using ani- 
mal char, in order to make a refined 
syrup if necessary. 

You are aware, as in Louisiana 
or Cuba, with the use of chemicals, a 
good white sugar can be produced from 
first boiling, and the syrup or molasses 
from that, makes handsome yellows— 
but the residum is a raw molasses, and 
can never be classed with refined syrup. 
We know of no chemicals in the busi- 
ness that can take the place of animal 
bone black, as it not only eliminates 
the “twang,” but lightens the product 
incolor. This projected establishment 
is off for this year, but in all probabil- 
ity will go on next season. The com- 
pany feel much disappointment, in not 
being able to make connections this 
season. These enterprising gentlemen 
intended that no means should be spared 
so make the refinery perfect in all its 
appointments. We had tendered Mr. 
C. M. Schwarz, of Edwardsville, the all 
important position of directing the 
pianting and cutting of the cane, and 
are sure we could not have found a more 
eflicient gentleman for that department, 
and hope this next season we will be 
fortunate enough to secure his services. 
We expected to have turned out about 


oa gallons of syrup per twenty-four 
hours. 
_There is being erected a works in 
Kansas with a four-foot mill and 
vacuum pan; another with a three 
and a half-foot mill and vacuum pan; 
still another with a five-foot mill and 
Jamaica train. The two former places 
havea Louisiana train. Also a works in 
lowa with a four-foot mill, seven-foot 
vacuum pan and Louisiana train. To 
give you an idea of the strength of 
these mills, the latter mill and engine 
Weighs about 88,000 pounds. So there 
will be in full blast this season, the fol- 
lowing works: Crystal Lake, 300 acres, 
which we plant ourselves; Hoopston, 
ll, 800 acres, which we also plant; 
Larned, Kansas, 1,000 acres ; Great Bend, 
1,500 acres ; Sterling, Kansas, 1,000 acres ; 
Tiffin, lowa, I do not know the acreage, 
but it will be large. I could have inter- 
ested myself with two other com- 
Panies, besides those I am connected 
with, but found I had no time to ere 
them proper attention. I should state 
Ne works at Sterling are owned by 
New Orleans capitalists, and each place 
Will be provided with a thoroughly 
Competent sugar master. 
am. pretty sure this business has 
come to stay. Why should it not? We 
can produce from sorgo a pure, healthy 
Syrup and sugar, at just about half the 
Cost of glucose or corn syrup, which is 
a vile counterfeit, My friends east, 
bes 0 take the RuRAL Wor zp, read its 
‘rgo columns with much interest, and 
te generation of children, who indulge 
me shum syrup, when they grow to 
a estate, will say, “God Fe Col. 
man and the RURAL WorRLD, and 


Father Hedges,” for giving such faith- 
ful aid in time of need to an industry 
which has given them a_ healthful 
sweet, instead of the vile compound 
that is poisoning the rising generation. 
JOuN B. THoms. 
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Letter from Prof. M. A. Scovell. 
CoL. COLMAN: Although I have been 
silent for some time in regard to sor- 
ghum, [ have not lost interest in the sub- 
ject. Ihave been much pleased with 
the Sorgo Department in the RuRAL 
WORLD, and have referred inquiring 
persons, in regard to the culture, c., 
of sorghum, to its columns with a great 
deal of pleasure. 

We are still experimenting. Last 
winter, you may remember, when the 
subject of the deterioration of cane by 
standing in shocks was under consider- 
ation, I stated that analysis showed that 
it rapidly deteriorated in crystallizable 
sugar in our locality, if not manutac- 
tured as soon as cut. I preserved cane 
for the purpose of making several ex- 
periments as to this deterioration. The 
following is the last experiment, which 
not only shows that the cane deteri- 
orates in cane sugar upon standing, but 
that‘in time it is all inverted or changed 
to grape sugar, so far as this locality is 
concerned. 

marly Amber cane, cut August 25th, 
1881. Seed in dough: Specitic gravity 
juice 1.068; cane sugar in juice 12.48; 
grape sugar in juice 2.47. A portion of 
the stalks with leaves and tops on were 
put ina dry room, where the sun could 
not reach ther, and in this condition, 
free trom any frost, they were kept 
until May 2d, 1881, when the juice ex- 
pressed them was subjected to analysis 
with the following results: Specific 
gravity juice 1.096; cane sugar 0.00; 
grape sugar 25.00. Analysis at intervals 
between August 25th and May Ist 
showed a gradual but steady decrease in 
cane sugar. : 

We are preparing to make careful ex- 
periments on all points possible, the 
coming year. [am now collecting the 
rain fall, and determining the amount 
of ammonia which the rain contains, to 
see what influence that might possibly 
have in the growth and tormation of 
albuminoids in the plants. 1 find it 
exceeds my expectations, and shall ap- 
ply on some plots manures to liberate 
it from the ground, to keep a minimum 
amount of albuminoids, if possible, in 
the plants. I shall try on one plot air- 
slaked lime, on another plaster. Ex- 
periments will also be made upon early 
and late planting. I shall attempt this 
year to make very careful analysis,, to 
determine the advisability of stripping 
or vice versa. 

If you think the results regarding am- 
monia in the rain fall this spring would 
be of any interest, I will gladly give 
them to you for publication, or any 
other thing that might be of interest. 

M. A. SCOVELL. 

REMARKS.— We shall be much pleased 
to hear from you in regard to ammonia 
in the rain fall this spring, and upon 
any other topic you may see proper to 
write us.. 





Orange Cane Planting in Louisiana. 

EpiITor LOvIsiANA SuGAR-Bow : 
The generous reception you have given 
my former communication induces me 
to submit another. The sale of my seed 
to Louisiana at this date is sufficient to 
plant over 2,500 acres, which will insure 
a fair test of this variety of cane in the 
soil and climate of Louisiana, and also 
the working of the same through the 
processes of your sugar experts. This 
is a matter of national importance, as 
well north as south, because if suc- 
cessful there, nearly the same methods 
will succeed north. Ifthe appropria- 
tion made by the last Congress was ap- 
plied in determining the difference in 
the qualities of the best varieties of 
canes in different latitudes and alti- 
tudes and also in different svils, with 
the various modes of culture, much good 
would result therefrom. To accomplish 
this, the most extended and varied way 
would be to commission a corps or thor- 
ough experts, each with a set of labora- 
tory apparatus, and give them their 
separate districts for investigation, by 
which to farm out those sections of 
country most engaged in the growing 
of cane. Let them go directly to the 


plantations during the season of produc- 
tion and manufacture also, and there 
glean the bottom facts as developed up- 
on a large scale and by different persons 
and methods. A half dozen such men 
sent out annually would aggregate 
enough reliable data to filla volume of 
500 pages. This would not cost the gov- 
ernment as much as the present appro- 
priation, and be worth ten times as 
much to the people. _ ; 

What signifies the isolated experi- 
ments of a single locality that in cli- 
mate and soil bears no comparison with 
the general soil and climate of the coun- 








try? Where, Mr. Editor, in all this 
broad valley, constituting three-fourths 
of the tillable land of this country, can 
you tind a duplicate of ths country about 
Washington City? As by the well- 
settled axiom that circumstances alter 
cases, so especially does the soil and 
climate alter the results in sugar ma - 
ing. Let our Commissioner of Agri- 
culture be required to apply his re- 
searches and scientific tests among the 
practical works 1 ow running, instead of 
spending money in building experimen- 
tal works upon expensive land not so 
well adapted to cane growing or asa 
fair representative of the general cane- 
growing country. His scientists would 
be relieved from the great responsibili- 
ty of running the works, and at the 
same time afford a wide range of condi- 
tions and causes by which to forsee 
conclusions of inestimable value to the 
whole country. I am opposed to the 
general government engaging in this 
matter at all, and especially in the man- 
ner it has. It is the business of our 
separate State *’governments. Congress 
has made liberal donations to the States 
for the establishment of agricultural 
colleges, and why not let them teach 
cane growing and sugar making as well 
as corn and wheat growing, beef and 
pork manufacturing? Most of our farm- 
ers know something about these. 

In Missouri I have made someefforts 
to get the State Legislature to qualify 
our college faculty for this purpose by 
appropriating a few thousand dollars to 
build works, but the misfortune was 
there are several other counties in the 
State beside Boone, and not an agricul- 
tural college in one of them, and to vote 
to put up sugar works in Boone would 
blast their prospects politically forever. 
Our college faeulty and State officials 
were all for it, but could not overcome 
the great obstacle of county prejudice. 
The deficiency of skill is the drawback 
to this industry. The teaching of a few 
men at Washington does not meet the 
needs of the day. AJl our failures are 
due to the want of skill. I have to 
plead hard to keep many from going 
headlong into this buisness. Private 
works can not afford to instruct ¢xcept 
a single operative to each deparyent: 
therefore, the State should embr ce it 
and organize for it, and carry it 
on the educational basis—not t 
money-making merely. , 

I find [havestrayed from my text and 
must beg pardon, and will close this 
with a few hints about planting. In- 
asmuch as this cane will come to ma- 
turity in your State in some seventy- 
five days, it may be planted at any time 


son; for if it gets a good rain after 
planting, it will make «a crop. If the 
ground is warm, I should plant some 
three or four inches deep and in moist 
fresh earth. I have secured a few hun- 
dred pounds of an earlier Orange cane 
seed, that will probably mature in six- 
ty days. It made last season a very 
fair sugar, though worked in a rude 
way and without the use of lime. 
trust that by careful attention to the 
selection of precocious and good seed 
wherever discovered, and transmitting 
it from one section to another, observ- 
ing the laws of reproduction as settled 
by experience in agriculture, we shall 
be enabled to eliminate a higher grade 
of these canes than the Orange. I have 
seen it advance from 8 degs. Beaume in 
1857, as a general mark, until now 10 
degs. are the normal, while I have had 
the Orange to show 12 degs. and 14 degs. 
Beaume. I may find time to write 
again, but must say, inasmuchasI have 
no help in this line, your readers must 
not expect much from me. 
I. A. HEDGEs. 
2004 Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


SO baie AE of 
THE GLUCOSE FATE. 

A few physicians in this city have re- 
cently had an opportunity to investi- 
gate a very unusual casein medical 
premises. The patient in the case is a 
poor wretch who, when seen, seems to 
be suffering all the agonies of torture 
that scientific skill could inflict. His 
mind was not active, but seemed torun 
along with a sluggish precision’ which 
indicated that it too was partaking of 
the physical affliction of the body, though 
holding on tenaciously to some of the 
substantial foundations of thoughtful 
determination. His face presented a 
striking and peculiar appearance, and 
his eyes seemed to be simple balls of 
chalk or starch, with a blue spot in the 
center, which appeared to be produced 
by a drop of tincture of iodine deposited 
on the surface, giving his optics a blind 
and expressionless stare. His face was 
coated with a white powder which seem- 
o4 to increase mage, as by an occasion- 
al brush with his open hand, it was 
rubbed off and fell in showers of dust 
over his clothing. His tongue, lips, teeth 
and nostrils were of blackish color, asif 
they had been submitted to the corros- 
ive influence of acid vapors, and his 
breath was laden with the odorous fumes 
from an acid retort. His hairand scalp 
seemed to be thoroughly coated and 
clogged with the same powder, that 
grew upon his face and neck, and at ev- 
ery attempt toallay an a sensation 
on the scalp; clouds of dust fell upon his 
shoulders or were wafted away on the 
spring breeze. In opening and closing 
his eyes the movement of the lids was 
painful and purposeless, and reminded 


— 








one of the patent opening and closing 
2 


arrangements of the optics of a wax 
doll. His face was full and firm and 
did not yield to the pressure of the hand 
unless the finger was held hard against 
it some time, when an indentation was 
made that remained some moments af- 
ter the pressure was removed. In out- 
ward appearance he seemed to be an an- 
imated lump of starch, while his mouth 
served as the escape-flue of a chemical 
laboratory. Thinking that he would 
make a subject for repertorial investi- 
gation, it was suggested that he relate 
his experience. 

“It is a long story,” he said, “but I will 
try to describe my sufferings, if you will 
listen patiently. In order to make it 
clear I will begin by stating that from 
my earliest recollection I have been ex- 
tremely fond of sweet things, and while 
a boy ate several times my weight in 
sugar and candy. I could eat nothing 
unless it was sweet, and a large portion 
of my food consisted of deserts, and as 
I grew up to manhood and began to run 
around with my companions I always 
called for candy when I was invited to 
“take something.” My parents were 
very much afraid that somuch sacchar- 
ine food would injure my health, but as 
I grew strong and robust they laid aside 
their fears, and I was permitted to eat 
as much sugar, molasses and syrup as I 
wanted. The family physician advised 
me to chew tobacco, and thereby destroy 
my taste for sweet diet, but I could not 
stand it, and continued to indulge my 
‘sweet tooth.’ I continued to indulge 
my sweet diet, and noticed no bad effect 
from it until about two years ago, when 
my health began to fail.” 

“How did your malady first manifest 
itself ?” 

“The first trouble I experienced after 
beginning to feel out of sorts was with 
my eyesight. I first consulted a physi- 
cian in regard to the languor that had 
taken possession of me. He said I was 
suffering from malaria and preseribed 
quinine, but it did not relieve me, and as 
my eyes continued to grow worse I con- 
sulted an oculist. 

“After making a scientific examina- 
tion of my optics, he said I had overtax- 
ed them and that they needed absolute 
rest. He advised me to stop reading 
entirely and to wear glasses. He took 


alae my measure for a pair of spectacles, 


and sent a apes BF prescription to 
New York to be filled by the most cele- 
brated optician in the country. The 
glasses came in due time, and I obtain- 
ed great relief through them, but ina 
few weeks they began lose their effi- 
cacy and I was not able to see any bet- 
ter with them than without them. Evy- 


up to commencement of your dry sea-} erything I looked at, no matter how 


close it was to me, seemed to havea 
dim distance attached to it. In the 
meantime my general condition contin- 
ued to grow worse and attracted the at- 
tention of the medical fraternity, and I 
was prevailed upon to enter a hospital, 
where I could receive the combined at- 
tention of the visiting and resident 
members of the hospital staff. Shortly 
after I entered the ward my skin began 
to assume a starchy appearance, and I 
was referred to as the starchy patient, 
and became the center of attraction for 
the doctors. I lost no flesh during my 
affiction, but became almost helpless. 
My saccharine rations were stopped by 
the doctors, but my craving for sweet 
food was so great that the embargo was 
raised and a_ thorough system of tests 
was instituted to arive at the cause of 
my trouble. 

“After becoming acquainted with my 
saccharine history, and knowing that 
the function of the eliminating appara- 
tus of the human economy was to pre- 
pare the saccharine for assimilation and 
absorption by converting its impurities 
into glucose, they first tested for that 
article, believing that the large amount 
of sugar I had consumed had overtaxed 
the eliminating organs. The tests fail- 
ed to reveal any glucose, however, 
which astonished the doctors very much. 
The failure to find even a trace of the 
sugar products, disconcerted all their 
plans, and brought them to a standstill, 
and they went into secret council on 
my case. The consultation resulted in 
a determination to examine my blood 
and see if sugar and its glucose nr i 
ties had not gone through the purifying 
process untouched and passed into cir- 
culation, and thus. brought about this 
trouble. I wasstill very fleshy, and they 
thought they saw through the gloom. 
The crop of white pose that contin- 
ued to form on my body they attributed 
to a disease of the skin, they felt certain 
that the blood test would reveal all An 
incision was made in my arm, but the 
blood refused to flow. Hardly enough 
wv in the track of the lancet to 

orm a crust; but by removing the band- 
dage that had been adjusted to prevent 
too great a flow, they succeeded in gettin, 
about a teaspoonful of a limpid flui 
that dried rapidly, and in a few hours 
assumed the form of a red powder that 
‘differed from the starch formation on 
the skin only in color. Their discovery 
produced such a sensation in medical 
circles that a special meeting of the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons was 
called to discuss the starch phenomenaf 
but, as is frequently the case, no con- 
clusion was reached. It was agreed, 
however, that the staff should continue 
their investigations, and make use of 
the suggestions that the discussion had 
brought out. By this time it had be- 
come necessary for me to take exercise, 





ward, to prevent myself from becomi 
a live mummy, as I was beginning to sol- 


by. walking slowly be and down the 


idify very fast, and had lost my appe- 
tite for everything but sugar and sirup, 
with asmall percentage of bread ard 
crackers added. The doctors next de- 
cided to learn what I was composed of,| 
and as my blood had dried up and the} 
accumulation of powder on my} 
skin became greater every day, they be- 
an to test for starch, and prescribed | 
iodide of potassium and minute doses 
of iodine. After this treatment had 
continued a week my color began to 
change and in two weeks instead of be- 
ing called the starchy patient, I was 
known as the blue man, my skin in that 
time having assumed a beautiful ceru- 
lean hue, a result which has long been 
known to follow the combinations of 
iodine with starch. This discovery led 
to another scientific discussion, and the 
opinion was unanimous that the right 
channel had been struck, and the staff 
was advised to continue to investigate 
the starch theory. They then began a 
closer study of my history, and while 
they were satisfied that my appetite for 
sugar had been the cause of my affliction, 
they were convinced that sugar alone 
would not have brought about sucha 
result. Another symptom of internal 
strife began now to manifest itself. 
The inside of my mouth began to turn 
black, and my breath filled the ward 
with the oror of liberated acid fumes, 
a test of which revealed the presence of 
sulphurie acid vapors. This fact was 
well weighed in connection with the 
presence of starch in my system, and 
after long consultations between the 
doctors and renowned chemists the con- 
clusion was reached that [ had been 
glucosed. The chemist gave a written 
opinion on the subject, explaining the 
chemical changes that had been going 
on in my system, the substance of which 
was that I had been living on sugar 
that was largely adulterated with glu- 
cose. This. mixture when taken into 
the stomach, had been decomposed by 
the addition of the gastric juices and 
the sulphuric acid in the glucose freed 
and exhaled, while the starch had as- 
sumed its natural state and entered the 
circulation gradually along »with the 
pure saccharine, until I had become a 
starch man. The iodine treatment had 
been stopped, and I was gradually re- 
gaining a light color. I have been ad- 
vised to go-to Florida and live on fruit 
that being the only kifwn method by 
which I could remove the decomposed 
glucose from my system, and, as I have 
expended all my money in search of 
health, the doctors have raised a sub- 
scription. Iam to start on my way in 
afew days.—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


sees neniceip aM 4 
MINNESOTA AMBER CANE GROW- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

[Reported for the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, by his stenoprapher, Mr. LeDow, 
and furnished the Rurat Worup at the re- 
quest of the Minnesota Amber Cane Growing 
Association. | « 

Mr. Wilhelm.—Did your sirup go into di- 
rect consumption, or was it used for manu- 
facturing purposes ? 

Mr. Russell.—Directly into consumption, 
and used at the time the now New Orleans 
sirup was about on the market. It was sold 
by the jobbing trade to the retailers and en- 
tered into consumption. It was utterly im- 
possible to fill any orders for it. This re- 
minds me of a letter which I have, received 
from a broker, which will show you that we 
have the greatest encouragement even if we 
did not produce sugar. Sirup at 50 cents a 
gallon will pay us better than three or four 
pounds of sugar. This is the letter: 

“Your molasses gave such good satisfaction 
that we want more of it next season. We 
would find no difficulty in selling 1,000 bar- 
rels at a higher price than last season. It 
must be of good flavor and color. Your 
open kettle gives this result. We bought, 
for twenty-six cents, molasses that would 
have brought forty if it had been a little 
better in color. More careful handling 
would have produced this result. Amber sir- 
up is an assured success. It will soon rank 
with N. O. molasses.” 

We are not obliged to use the vacuum pan 
in order to produce the best article of sirup, 
but if you want to get the greatest percent- 
age of sugar out of your sirup, then you must 
use the vacuum pan. 2 

Question by a member.—Can you make a 
good article of sirup in that way ? 

Answer.—It is utterly impossible to make 
a good article of sirup without a perfect de- 
fecation. We bought a lot of sirup at 26 
cents a gallon, that with a little more skill in 
the handling, would have been worth 45 
cents. It must be remembered that color is 
the basis upon which, in a great measure, the 
value is determined, In the New Orleans 
market a shade in color will vary the price of 
that sirup, from 2 to 5, and up as high as 10 
cents, on the gallon. Our sirup has already 
taken rank with the New Orleans sirup, and 
it has gone into actual consumption; but i 
have had inquiries from the mixers, for it. 
They are now inquiring for the cheap sor- 
ghum molasses. 

Colonel Colman.—Will you tell us how you 
defecate ? 

Mr. Russell.—I defecate with lime. From 
all the works that I heard from, and from 
the advice of others, I was lead to the labori- 


fovfnd it was better, with the use of lime, to 
bring the juice to the boiling point as rapid- 
ly as possible. Then allow it to stand a few 
moments, not to exceed five minutes, per- 
haps, and then draw it from the bottom. I 
have, in this manner, scarcely ever failed to 
produce a juice as clear as crystal. Now, as 
the Doctor (Wilhelm) says in his paper, 





ous task of skimayng ing; but I did not follow 
that long, before opted a better plan. I b 





there is “a good deal of fallacy in this crys- 
tal business.” It may look as clear as spring 
water, and yet may not be free from impuri- 
ties. The action of heat endangers it, but 
the lime and heat, with rapid boiling and 
quick concentration, is what brought the re- 
sults I obtained, and it is something anyone 
can learn in a short time; all that is neces- 
sary is a careful attention to the minutia of 
the business and a little experience. It only 
took me twenty-four hours to instruct the 
man who took charge of my night gang this 
past season, and he handled the juice as well 
as I could. While we were working with 
different varieties of cane from different 
soils, of course it required a little longer time 
to learn it. 

Colonel Colman.—Do you use steam coils? 
Answer.— Yes, sir. 

Mr. Day.—Don’t the lime usually darken 
the sirup ? 

Answer.—It will if used in excess. If I 
use too mnch lime in weak defecation, I get 
it out of the defecator as rapidly as possible, 
(for by letting it stand ten minutes it will 
darken it considerably,) and then by rapid 
boiling I avoid its becoming affected, almost 
entirely. 

Colonel Colman.—Have you seen any dif- 
ference in putting it in the hot or cold juice? 

Answer.—Yes, sir. It depends upon the 
strength of the juice. If very rich, I prefer 
cold ; while if very poor, I prefer a hot defe- 
cation, the reason being that we use less 
lime with the cold defecation than with the 
hot. 

Mr. Wood.—I would like to refer to Dr. 
Wilhelm’s paper a moment, for it seems to 
me that there is a contradiction of terms 
therein. He advocates the boiling of the 
juice as rapidly as possible at a low tempera- 
ture, to get the best results ; and then imme- 
diately afterward he says, that by exposing it 
to a great heat for a long time, we lose in 
sugar. Now, it seems to me, that in boiling 
rapidly we don’t expose it to the heat near so 
long as we do in boiling slowly and boiling 
it at alow temperature, for surely it is ex- 
posed much longer to the action of heat at 
the lower temperature. I believe it is true, 
that at a certain stage in the boiling, we need 
a lower temperature than at first, but it 
seems that the Doctor (Wilhelm) contradicts 
himeelf. 

Dr. Wilhelm.—Let me explain to the gen- 
tleman the difference between boiling at low 
and high temperature. Where you have 
open pan work, let it be by steam or fire, the 
more rapidly you can concentrate it the bet- 
ter your product. But here is the difference: 
You boil in a vacuum pan at 120 degrees, 
while in open evaporation you boil at 212 
degrees. 

Mr. Wood.—Most of us boil in open pans, 
and of course understood you to mean open 
pans. With your explanation, it makes the 
matter clear. 

(To be continued.) 








Agricultural. 





The Beginning of Success. 

Said a man to me lately, who had 
made one little fortune and married 
another as he deserved to: I wish you 
were worth $50,000. Why? Because 
you were born to do credit to about 
that much money. Yes, but I aint! 
Well then, said he, the next best thing 
to do is to accept the fact and begin 
now and build up, slowly maybe, but 
build up and have what you have as 
your own. If you will go down into 
Missouri and homestead 160 acres of 
land, you can move there with your 
family, build you a log cabin, improve 
‘a few acres of land, rent a small place 
till you can get some cleaned maybe, 
buy a cow and two or three old sows, 
you have a team and wagon. You will 
have to live a little hard for a while, 
but you don’t live now to suit you. By 
slow degrees you will come right along, 
and in four or five years you will be 
comfortable. You can help your chil- 
dren more then than you can now. 
Yes, sir. Say _ are poor,own up and 
begin to face the music. It will do you 

and your children good, and here 


is my hand to love you for being a man. 
ONE THAT FAILED. 








From Jefferson Co., Mo. 


EpITOR RURAL WORLD: The potato 
bug is eating up all my potatoes, and I 
want one of those patent sprinklers to 
sprinkle Paris green or London purple. 
I am almost sure I have seen them ad- 
vertised in your paper, but I cannot find 
the number just now. If you can send 
me the name of a firm that sells them, 
you will greatly oblige me. 

Strawberries are ripening very slow- 
ly, the north winds and cold nights 
striking them ee Captain Jack 
C. Downing and Wilson rusting badly. 
Crescent standing it as well as any. 

Wheat heading out nicely. Good 
prospect for oates and hay. Farmers 
are late in putting in corn. 

I will enclose a postal card. If you 
know where I could get a sprinkler, the 
one I mean is what a man carries on his 
ack, please answer at your earliest con- 
veniance and — E, WILLIAMS. 

Jefferson Co., Mo. 5 

Reply: Letter answered and name 
given. Thank you for giving condition 
| and prospect of crops. Would be glad 


'to have our readers report on crops -fre- 
‘quently. 
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COLMAN’S RURA:i WORLD. 











for acceptance to this Nation. Let the 
bh £ ; t ww87e people rise up vehemently to forbid the 
9 ° bans of this marriage.” 
[The Rurai World welcomes to the Grange 
communications from Missouri 
all parts of the Mississippi Valley from 
nombers of the order. Brief notes of whai 
§s going on in the order, or anymatters per 
vatning to ¢t will be cheerfully published.] 
i and there is not a family in the grange 
Official Grange Paper. who do not take from one to three 
Ata meeting of the executive committee of | gTange and agricultural papers.” 
the Missouri State Grange, held in the city of (=== 
St. Louis on the 3d day of December, 1880—} 4 te) se 
all the members being present—it was agreed b f 1) ou itrp $ 3:3 
to accept the proposition, submitted by Col.| [ch BS) - “ 
Norman J. Colman, for publishing the ofticial — 
grange communications in the Runa Wortp Jersey Blues. 
Guring the two ensuing ~~ These fowls are thus described in the 
Secretary of Executive Committee. | Poultry Bulletin: “Plumage of a bluish 
Knob Noster, Mo., December 6, 1880. 


The grange at Golindo, Falls Co., 
Texas, was organized many years ago. 


























a tese cat, or the Andalusion fowls, only 
Rolla State Grange Resolutions. / 
The Missouri State Grange, at its late ses- 
sion at Rolla, unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing : 

Whereas, CotmaAn’s Rurat Wortp was one 
of the first papers in Missouri to espouse the 
grange cause, and to urge the farmers of the 
State to organize themselves into granges ; 
and 

Whereas, It has ever been the faithful, 
earnest and consistent friend of the grange 
and of the agricultural classes of the State, 


latter. The cock’s hackle, saddle and 
tail feathers are of a very dark shade, 
approaching black, the tail being short 
and the sickles slightly curved; the col- 
or of the breast’ wing-bars, coverts and 
thighs being of a lighter shade, with 


The cock’s comb is 





around the edges. 


character, somewhat similar to a Mal-| 


of a darker and richer shade than the} 


each feather distinctly shown by the ap-| 
pearance of a somewhat darker shading | 


| Sitting Hens. 

| Use fresh eggs. Keep eggs until used in a 
basket of sawdust or bran ; large ends down- 
ward. Sitting hens must be fed daily, at a 

certain hour each day, on whole grain, with a 

| little soft food, by the same person continu- 


|in total darkness. Unfertile eggs should be 
| removed after the seventh or eight day, as 
determined by an egg tester. Watering the 
‘eggs daily with a little tepid water, sprinkled 
‘on with a flat, soft brush, is a good plan. 
|The day the chickens are expected, feed the 
|hen on the nest eftly with hard food, that 
|She may not become restless or leave the nest 
| before complete incubation. Twenty-four 
| hours after, remove hen and chickens to their 
| coop.—Farmers Review. 

| —— 0-9 DD oO” 

The Plymouth Rock is superior to 
any other fowl for the market. Indeed, 
‘for quick growth it isunexcelled. Hav- 
ing splendid yellow legs, compact bodies 
}and closely laid feathers, the Plymouth 

Rocks command attention and sale in 
preference to any others. As layers 
they are not deficient, coming fully up 
|tothe standard of any of the sitting 
breeds, and far above many of them, 
}and will come nearer to combining the 
advantages of egg-producers and table 
birds than either the Leghorns or Brah- 
mas. 





zealously laboring to advance every agricul-| large, straight, and evenly serated, wat- | 


— a = gage i profession | {les of a ponderous character, ear lobes, 
Sean be tt ae SS eee Clenaenes See like the comb and wattles, of a bright 

Resolved, That the Missouri State Grange 
cordially indorses CotmaN’s Rurat Worip 
and recommends it to the support of the 
Patrons of Husbandry of the State of Mis- 
souri. 


or of the legs is a very dark blue, or seal 
black, well scaled, and entirely free from 
feathers, resembling those of a black 
turkey. The plumage of the hen is very 
similar—not quite as dark. 
When well matured weigh from 10 to 12 
pounds, hens seven to nine pounds. 
They aresaid to be excellent table fowls, 
the meat being white and quite fine 
grained. The chick are hardy and grow 
rapidly. For a general purpose they 
are highly commended by the New Jer- 
sey farmers— whose close proximity to 
the New York market should make 
them good judges. 
—————__ © =o e----———— 
The Wonders of Incubation. 

It iswonderful to trace the development 
of the chicken, during the process of incuba- 
tion, from the day in which the mother hen 
begins her tedious term of “setting” to the 


moment when the downy biped bursts the 


————— <P> e—____— 
What the Grange will do. 

How much have the ties of this Order 
cone to harmonize and unify the people 
of the various sections of this country; 
to obliterate and remove all bitterness, 
hatred and jealousy ; to heal the breach- 
es and the woundsof our late civil war? 
So do you not see that in the near future 
it will remove all sign and semblance of 


sectional strife and make us a harmoni- 
ous and united people? Let us combine 
all integral opinion, that with its power 
and volume will be heard and heeded by 
every official party, great and small, in 
counties and states; and that will ring 
upon the floors of State and Federal 


red color; eyes, a very dark bay; the col-| 


The cocks, 


Fish Culture in Nebraska. 

But few people in the State know the 
labors of Mr. James G. Romain in the 
artificial raising of fish. ITis main fish 
farm is situated on the north side of the 
Platte river, about one and a half miles 
north of South Bend, on the B. & M. R. 
R. The spring that makes this farm a 
success affords about twenty-eight inch- 
es of water. It breaks out in a short 
canon, making into the Platte bettom, 
and about thirty rods from the mouth, 
and at an elevation of about forty feet 
above it. About ten rods below the 


spring is the hatching house. The water] , 


is conducted in wooden pipes to a reser- 
voir above the hatching house, and from 
this is conducted to the different hatch- 


Legislatures and departments at the Fed- 
eral capital. We will not use this for 
the detriment, wrong or oppression of 


shell and enters on life as ananimate and in 
dependent existence. In the pursuit of learn- 


‘ing troughs as circumstances require. 
| This is the hatching house where all the 
ispawn of the State Fish Commission 


ing, and in the interest of science, no seem- 
ing destruction of material is of any moment. 
and we trust no economical poultry raiser 
will accuse us of extravagance if we remove 
each day and oftener of the twenty-one days 
required for the perfection of the chicken, a 
single egg, and show you (as far we can com- 
prehend the principles of creation)how the 
feathered tribes of our barnyard are made. 

Of course the germ of life, is in the egg 
from the beginning, a3 no amount of warmth 
and quiet will produce a bird from a sterile 
eg;: but with this fact assured, the hen has 
saton her eggs hardly twelve hours befor: 

we find some lineaments of the head and | 
body of the chicken. The heart may be 


any man or set of men, class, interest 
or section, but for the good of ourselves, 
our wives and children, our kindred 
and our friends, our counties and states, 
and ignoring all North, South, East or 
West, for every man, woman and child 
in this glorious country, both within 
and without our gates, regardless of class 
profession or avoeuation. 


————_—__ oom eo 
The Object of Grange Meetings. 

The purpose of holding special meetings of 
the grange, with the aid of some lecturer from 
abroad, is: 

First. To revive, encourage, and arouse 
the members of the grange. 

Second. To aid the grange in making each 
meeting profitable and interesting. 

Third. To convince suitable persons out- 
side the grange of the correctness of its prin- “emp to beat the second day, and the aspect. | 
ciples, and so induce them to join us and help 
on with the work. 

This work can be accomplished by public 
and private meetings, and it is my experience 
that when possible, it is best to have the pri- 
vate meetings first, so as to secure perfect un 
derstanding and co-operation between the 
lecturer and the grange. If two granges sit- 
uated at a reasonable distance apart can ar- 
range to both attend the private meeting at 
each grange, so much the better. Then a 
different topic can be considered at each meet- 
ing, and so each grange can secure two lectures 
with only the same expense to the State as 
one. 

Each member should, just as far as possi- 
ble, attend all the meetings, and particular 
effort should be made to secure the attendance 
of members whu have become lukewarm, or 
have fallen behind. It is a mistake for mem- 
bers of the grange to think that they do not 
need to attend the meeting. If they do not 
need it for their own benefit, they need to be 
there for the benefit of others. Their very 
presence has an influence and is a silent tes- 
timony in favor of the grange. Therefore, 
when a course of meetings is undertaken in 
any community, let there be a determination 
on the part of every member of the grange, 
to attend, as far as possible, every meeting, 
and to not only attend, but also to be ready 
to have a little talk with his neighbor after 
the lecture is over.—Live Patron. 


vessels appear at the end of the second day. | 
and their faint pulsation is distinguishable. 


one being the left ventricle and the other the 
rudiment of the great artery. About the | 
fiftieth hour one auricle of the heart appears | 
resembling a loop folded down upon itself. 
At the end of seventy hours symptoms of the 
wing are apparent, and on the head five bub- | 
bles are seen, two for the incipient brain, | 
one for the bill, and the other two for the 
front and back of the head, At the end of | 
the fourth day the auricles, already visible, 
approach nearer to the heart, ‘and the liver 
appears towards the fifth day. At the end 
of seven hours more we see the lungs and | 
stomach, and with wonderful rapidity, are 
developed, four hours afterwards, the intes- 
tines, the loins, and the upper jaw. At the) 
144th hour two ventricles are visible, and | 
two drops of blood instead of the single drop 
which we had seen previously. ‘The seventh | 
day the brain begins to have some consis- | 
tency; and at the 119th hour of incubation | 
the bill opens and flesh appears on the breast. 
our hours after this the ribs appear, | 
forming the back of the chicken; and the bill | 
is distinctly visible, as well as the gall blad- | 
der. The bill becomes green at the end of| 
236 hours, and if we remove the chicken 
from the shell it evidently moves itself. At} 
the 200th hour the eyes appear, and 88 hours | 
after the ribs are perfect. At the 331st the} 
spleen draws near the stomach and the lungs 
to the chest. About the 15th day the bill | 
frequently opens and shuts; and a careful | 
listener can catch the smothered cry of the | 
imprisoned chick at the end of the 18th day. | 
For the remaining three days it grows con- | 
tinually, developing the finishing touches to | 





Ata meeting of the St. Louis county Grange 
held May 7th, the following paper was adopt- 
ed, viz. : - 

Whereas, it has pleased Almighty God to 
summon from earth, our beloved brothers, 
John Dicketts and John Snyder, worthy 
members of St. Louis Co. Grange, who died, 
the first, Jan: 21 st, the second, April 19th 
1881: 

Therefore, resolved (1).. That we deeply 
deplore, while we humbly acquiesce, in this 
sore bereavement, whereby this grange has 
lost two of its most faithful and efficient ad- 
herents ; the community two of its most ex- 
cellent citizens; and the afflicted families 
have met with irreparable loss. 

Resolved (2). That we extend to the be- 
reaved families our heartfelt sympathy, com- 
mending them to the kindly care and protec- 
tion of Him, who is more than a husband to 
the widows, and more than a father to the 
fatherless. 

Resolved (3). That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be sent to the bereaved families, one 

each, to the Rurat Wokrtp, the Journal of 
Agriculture, and the Clayton Democrat, and 
that one be spread upon the records of this 
grange, and the usual badge of mourning be 
worn for 30 days. 


its various organs, and to the silken covering | 
of down which envelopes the tiny creature | 
from glossy beak to slender drumstick. | 


of quickening life, and a few strokes of the 


| 
| 


less connectic n.—Farmer’s Magazine. 





The Narragansett Turkey. 

If we except the Bronze turkey, the Nar- 
ragansett stands at the head of all varieties 
now domesticated in this country. This 
popular bird originated on the shores of the 
bay of that name, and is raised in the great- 
est perfection in Rhode Island and southern 
Connecticut, localities noted in past years, as 
well as at present, for their fine poultry. 

It is worthy of notice, that in no other sec- 
tion of this country does turkey raising re- 
ceive so much attention asin these favored 
localities. 

Although there is a standard for the varie- 
ty, yet, these fowls are bred for market, with 
out much regard to nice points of plumage, 
as the chief object looked after is size. How- 
ever, their prevailing colors are a motalic 
black and steel gray, that is, black with each 
feather ending in a broad, light steel gray 
band, edged with black. But the most strik- 
ing feature about their markings is a large 
patch of white upon the wing bow, denoting 
distinction of the pure Narragansett. 

This fowl is worthggthe attention of farm- 
ers and others contemplating keeping turk- 
eys. ‘They are hardy, easily kept, and attain 
great size and weight. No variety of turkeys 
in the hands of breeders has been so care- 
fully selected in the breeding stock, or con- 
tinued so long year after year, with the best 
results. The gobblers, when full grown, will 
average twenty-five pounds, and the hens 
about fifteen. 


H. A, Booru. 
Wm. A. Suizer. 
Wm. E. Hanna. 


Com. 


_ Oo e 
_ DeWitt Talmage in his discourse, de- 
livered in Brooklyn, N. Y.,May 15th on 
the future of the nation, said: 

“The overshadowing curse of Ameri- 
ca to-day is Monopoly. He puts his 
hand 0 jpom every bushel of wheat, every 
sack of corn, every ton of coal, and no 
man, woman or child but feels the touch 
of this moneyed despotism. I rejoice 
to hear that in twenty-four States.anti- 
monopely leagues have been formed. 
God speed them in the work of libera- 
tion. I hopethis will be the chief issue of 
the next Presidental contest. Between 
now and then we have ample time to 
fompel. political platforms to r ize 
it. This brazen-faced, iron-fingered vul- 
ture-hearted Monopoly offers his hand 





powerful bill sets the pretty prisoner free, | 80.000 trout spawn 
and his after life and prosperity is something |. ,eegs in hatching, considering his lack 
with which we, as his owners, have more or} of experience. He now has from that 


have been hatched. Atthis writing the 
salmon have all been hatched, and the 


\fry, with the exception of about 2000 


have been planted in the waters of the 
State. The speckled trout are now com- 
ing out. It would be interesting to our 
readers if a word picture could carry a 
definite idea of the curious development, 


‘of these little creatures, but even if it 
!could, we have not time nor space to en- 


ter into the details in this article. Twen- 
ty rods below commences his system of 
ponds. A dam is constructed across the 
little stream with a waste gate to con- 
duct the surplus water in case of severe 


freshets, beside the protection it affords 


the ponds, it serves as a distributing 


or shape, is that of a tiny horse-shoe. Blood-| reservoir for them. There are two ponds 


that are fed directly from this reservoir. 
In the one arethe yearling trout, and 
in the other two-year olds. Below the 
pond containing the two-year old trout, 
is the one containing the three-year olds, 
and below this is the one in which the 
carp, belonging to the State are kept. 
They are all within an enclosure made 
with a wire fence. 

For the first thirty or forty days after 
hatching, the fry take no food. Nature 
has provided a little sack, which is at- 


‘tached to their body, from which they 


receive nourishment. When this is ex- 
hausted they begin to hunt for food. 
Mr. Romain feeds his fish on the offal 
from the butcher’s shop, preferring the 
liver and next, the lungs. For the fry 
the food is chopped very fine, and then 
forced through a seive made of seive 
cloth, such as is used for milk strainers. 
He chops the food to about the consis- 
tency of coarse hash meat for the older 
fish. It is an interesting sight to see 
these gamey fellows come to the surface 
for their food. They are so thoroughly 
domesticated that they will take the food 
from the hand. 

Mr. Romain’s experience in fish cul- 
ture dates back to 1877. At that time 
he lived on a beautiful farm one and a 
half miles south of South Bend. A spring 
branch known as Pawnee Creek ran 
through his farm, and this was support- 
ed by nun erous springs on his farm. 
Among them was a strong one near his 
house. It occurred to him that with lit- 
tle expense he could construct ponds to 
be fed from this spring, that could be 


| stocked with fish, and that it could be 


made a profitable department of his 
farm. The ponds were made and on the 
4th of March, 1877, he first stocked them 


Strength comes with all theaccelerated forces | with 1500 trout fry; 1500 salmon, and 50 


'yearling trout. In the fall he bought 
He had reasonable 


‘investment, 15,000 three-year-old trout 
i\that will average three-fourths of a 
|pound each that he can market at fifty 
|cents a pound, beside salmon, the num- 
| ber we did not learn. 

| In 1878 he purchased the fish farm on 
the north side the Platte river and erect- 
ied his hatching house and from that 
itime the base of his operations have 
ibeen from this point. That year he 
| hatched 50,000 trout spawn, and turned 
j out 40,000. 

| In 1879 he bought 75,000 spawn and 
igathered 50,000; from his own fish he 
‘turned out about 80,000. Last fall 1880, 
|he gathered 150,000; these are now being 
| hatched. 

| In 1878 he also received 100,000 salmon 
|spawn from the U.S. Fish commission 
‘He turned out 50,000 which are now 
‘from eight to twelve inches in length. 
| Since he came into possession of the 
| farm in Sarpy county he has planted all 
jhis trout in those ponds and keeps his 
salmon in the ponds on his old farm. 
He prefers trout for ponds that do not 
reach a temperature higher than fifty- 
five degrees, but for waters above that 
temperature, prefers salmon. 

_ He hatched for the State Fish Commis- 
sioners 200,000 salmon in 1879, and 400, 
000 in 1880, These have been planted 
principally in tributaries of the Platte, 
the Blue, and the Republican rivers. 

On the 16th of June he received 135 
carp from the State Fish Commission- 





| ers, a quota for Nebraska from the Uni- 
ted States Fish Commission. At that 
time they were not more than five inch- 
es in length; at the present time they 
| will average more than six. They sub- 
sist on vegetable food and it is not neces- 


“Has never been dormant, and has | ously if possible. Provide fresh water and a|Sary to propagate them artificially to in- 
missed but one meeting; have a co-oper- | dust bath. The hen should not be allowed | Sure success. in 

ative store in successful operation ;a fine | to spend over twenty minutes from the nest. 4re the fish for the million, but that 
hall built and paid for by the grange; | T¢ she refuses to leave the nest, take her off Nothing can equal the trout for exel- 
fine library of useful and valuable books ;| and feed her. The nest should be situated | lence.—Nebraska Farmer, 


~Mr. Romain thinks they 


—————_ os 

The Greatest Discovery of the Age. 

For over 4 years Dr. Tobias’ Venetian Lini~ 
ment has been warranted to cure Croup, Colic, 
Spasms Diarrhea and Dysentery, tuken inter 
nally, and Sore Throat, Puins in the limbs, 
Chronic Rheumatism, Old ores, Pimples 
Blotches and Swellings, externally, and not 8 
bottle has been returned, many fawilies stating 
that they would not be without it even if it wat 
$10 a bottle. Sold by druggists at 25¢ ard 50c 
Depot, 42 Murray street, New York 4-24e0w 

sensi tii 

Over 165,000 Howe Scales have been sold. 
Send for catalogue to Borden, Selleck & Co., 
general agents, St. Louis, Mo. 

———————-0-4 > o oe 

Dr. Whittier, 619 St. Charles st., St. Louis, 
cures all impediments to marriage, blood dis- 
eases, etc. Moderate charges. Safe medi- 
cines. Pamphlet or consultation free. Call or 

14.52 
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SUGAR MILLS 


In the World are Manufac‘ured by 


BUFFALO, N.Y, 
Seventy different sizes. In use in al) cane 


growing countries, Amber cane manual ten: 
free. 5 eow-tt 


ICHOLS. SHEPARD 
Battle Creek, Michigan, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY GENUINE 


THRESHERS, 
Traction and Plain Engines 
and Horse-Powers. 


Most Complete Thresher Factory } Established 
in the World. is4sg 
YEARS of continuous and successful busi- | 
ness, Without change of name, 
management, or location, to“ me Ae the 


eee broad warranty given on all our g 





. ae 
STEAM-PQWER SEPARATORS and 
Ggmplete Steam Outfits of i 

Bren Traction Engines and Plain Engines 

ever seen in the American market. 

A multitude of special features and improvements 
1881, together with superior qualities in construc. 
and materials not dreamed of hy other makers, 

‘our sizes of Separators, from 6 to 12 horse 
capacity, For steam or horse porcer, 

wo styles of “‘ Mounted ” Horse-Powers. 
7 Feet of Selected Lumber 

’ (from three to six years air-dried) 

constantly on hand, from which is built the in- 
comparable wood-work of our machirery. 


TRACTION ENGINES <a» 


Strongest, most durable, and efficient ever 


+ 10,13 Horse Power. [jj f 


Farme Seether invited to 
tapes ne eters Machinery. 
lars sent free. Address 
NICHOLS, SHEPARD & CO. 


Battie Creek, Michigan 
7-13-eow 


NOYES’ HAYING TOOLS 


For Stacking Out in Fields or Mowing Away | 
in Barns Hundreds are now in use. | 
3 Save labor and 
money. 
Are simple, dura- 
"a _ and cost but lit- 
e, 





3 No trouble in 
a tting over 
high beams or 
to the end of 
deep bays. 

Send for cir- 
cular and designs 
for tracking barns to 


U.S. Wind Engine & Pump Co., Batavia. [lL 
17-6-e04 


SUGAR CANE MACHINERY. 


Our Sugar Cane Machinery comprises the largest 
and most complete line of Cane Mills, etc., made by 
any establishment in the World, and includes 


VERTICAL CANE MILLS 

OF ALL SIZES, 

HORIZONTAL CANE MILLS | 
Horse Powir, AND STEAM, 


SUGAR EVAPORATORS, 
STEAM SUGAR MACHINERY, | 


and all sqoenetas for Syrup or Sugar making. Circus | 
lars, with prices, &c., sent On application. 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO. 


CINCINNATI, O. | 
| 


Anti- 


friction gas 


Py 
2 
Pai 
oe 
8 
<) 








Manufacturers Sugar Machinery, Niles Cane Mills, Victor 
Cane Mills, Cook Evaporator,Steam Engines, etc. 


17-eow-tf 





Perfume 1 Chromo, &. Car**, name on. 1%, 43 Mixed Cartsanéd 
60 fine Pocket Knife, 20, Autograph Album, 20 Game Author | 
‘ie. 36 Fun Cards, Uo, Cliaton Bros, Clintonville,Coum, 
41-26-cow | 


j 





CHAS. CALLE’S 


Combination Stock Mark. | 
(Patent applied for). | 

Very attractive, cheap and convenient to apply | 
and detach. No two auke in exch county. Send | 
3 cent tamp for sample mark and circular | 
Price $150 per 100; $1 per additional 100. | 
13 Seow CHAS. GALLE, 
Box 51. Columbia, BooneCo., Mo | 


TO FARMERS and TRRESHERMEN. 
If you want to tuy Th7eshers, 
Clover Hullers, Horse Poweis or 
Engincs (either Portab'e or Trac- 
ti n, to use for threshing, saw- 
ing or for general purposes) buy 
the ‘‘Starved Kooster’’ goods 
The best is the cheapest. For 
Price List and I) usirated pam- 
phiets (sent free) write to The 











Aultman & Taylor (Company 
Mansfield, Ohio. 15 6eow 









































5 TON WAGON SCALE 60 DOLLARS, FREIGHT PAip, 


! 
| Brass Beam, Irop Levers, Stee! Bearir g:, Wearings. Knife Edges and Pivets. 


> : every kine 
of Scale sid on trial and no mozey asked til: tested Every kind 


For Free Book on Seule addresg 


| JONES OF BINCHAMTON, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Brown's Portable Grain Bin. 





CEO.L.SQUIER& BRO., 


Saves sacks and labor in hauling grain. 


Most useful implement in use. 
For descriptive circulars and 


Costs less than stationary bin of same capacity. 


‘information, address 


WM. M. PRICE & CO., St. ‘Louis, Mo. 


County and State Rights for Sale. 
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r Hay 


& Grain Rake 


Patented Aug., 1867, Jan., 1875, June, 1875, and . 75,000 now in Use, Twenty Steel 
Teeth. No compligated ratchet wheels, friction bands, nor other horse machinery needed to oper- 
ate it. Slight touch of the lever and DRiIvER’s WEIGHT dumps it. Best self dump in market. A 
smali boy rakes easily 20 acres per day with the CoatsEs’ “‘ Lock LEVER.” Send for Circulars. 


A. W. COATES & CO., ALLIANCE, OHIO. 


DEERE MANSOUR & CO., Gen’l agents, St. Louis, and 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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The Most Perfect Thresher and Saver Made. 
J. I. CASE Threshing Machine Co., RACINE, WIS. 


FARM ENCINES.—Portable and Traction—8, 10, 12, 15, and 20-Horse. 
- SEPARATORS.—Agitator, Eclipse, Apron.—20 to 40-inch Cylinders. 
HORSE POWERS.—4-Wheel, Double Pinion Woodbury. Best in the World. 
Make More and Sell More Threshing Machines than any firm in the World. 
aa Send for Catalogue—it costs nothing. Mention name of this paper. 








|Wheat, Corn, Oats, Tobacco, Wool, Hides, Hemp, Broom Cor, 


Castor Beans, Flax Seed, Timothy, Red Top, Clover, Millet 
and Hungarian SEEDS, and all FARM PRODUCTS will hav 


our personal attention on receipt. 


Account of sales rendered promptly. Wheat sacks furnished those who desire to ship *0 i 
rent, 8centseach. Sacks for shipment of Flax Seed and Castor Beans furnished on same_ terms: 
Barlaps and Gunnies for Oats and Corn furnished at cort (sacks are sold with oats and pit aU 
Wool sacks free for shipments to us. Sacks for seed furnished at cost. Timothy, Clover, . " 
‘and Bungarian seeds are sold ‘‘sacks extra.’’  * hippers are paid for sa-ks according to V® ae 
When we sell the seed we get within one to two cents of co-t for sacks. Seed should be ship} 
In:ormation us to the markets cheertully given. Address 


WM. M, PRICE & CO,. 
14 South Commercial Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Land Plaster Investment. All farmers should try !t- 


Guaranteed to pay. Send for Circulars 
and Prices to 


THORN & HUNKINS 


309 and 311 S. Twelfth strevt, St. Louis- 


in new cotton sacks. 








Pays 200 to 500 per cent. Profit on thé 
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Horticultural, 


~Baited by George Husmann, Professor of 
Pomology and Forestry, Columbia, Mo. All 
communications for this department should 


4 » above. 
be addressed to him oor ner ee 





= aii ~~ pear Blight. ‘ 
FRreND CoLMAN: For many years 
my motto was, when a tree died of 
blight, “That tree was planted for it; 
and in that way the orehard is still eXx- 
tending. Last season a beautiful Dana's 
Excelsior, that shaded the dining-room 
window in the evening and which bore 
ten small erops ot excellent os and 
was large enough to bear ten bushels, 
and which never showed any Signs of 
blight before, went down last fall. 

Must give that variely up. But now 

when a Lawrence, just in the prime of 

youth and which bore & Hs.1t crop last 
season, and opened out very feeble this 
spring, and now looks as though it was 
about gone, I feel like ianging my 
pear flag at half-mast. It is too bad 
about this pear tree, Which was deemed 
proof against the disease. It grew mod- 
erately vigorous, but was in sod. 

Last season I used the wash, recom- 

mended in the RuRAL Wor.p (cop- 
peras and lime), on some trees that 
seemed affected,in which came out all 
right. The Lawrence tree got the wash 
along with the rest. It was in my 
specimen orchard, where there are 
about twenty varieties; and now must 
wait for this, one of the most valuable 
pears we have, until the young orchard, 
half a mile off, on the highest hill, 
comes into bearing. No disease, in all 
the fruit I cultivate, puzzles me so 
much. But by qgntinued planting will 
endeavor to have pears in spite of the 
maladies they are subject to. 

A friend of mine near Independence, 
Mo, showed me a very vigorous pear 
orchard of some hundred trees, then 
planted ten years, which he informed 
me, some few years thereafter, that 
there was no blight, and last fall I was 
told that there was an immense crop of 
pears and the trees flourishing. It was 
Judge H. M. Vail, and he told me he 
planted the trees much deeper than is 
usually done, with a view of escaping 
the blight. My last letters to the Judge, 
inquiring about his pear orchard, were 





not answered, and have since learned 


he was then in Europe. Perhaps some 
readers of the RURAL, living around 
there, can tell us something about it. 
If deep planting will help the matter, 
itiscertainly easily tried. One thing is 
sure, it cannot make the matter much 
worse than the ordinary mode in my 
case. 

My prospect is good for a pretty fair 
crop of pears this season. A few scat- 
tered peach blossoms have made their 
appearance, but whether they will give 
us fruit or not, time will tell. 

SAMUEL MILLER. 

Bluffton, Mo., May 7. 
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Does **Baling” Protect Peach Trees? 

Epiror RuRAE Wortp: We might 
beled to infer from the reading of an 
article on this subject by Charles Pat- 
terson, Which appeared in the RURAL 
Wor tp of April 14th, that it does not. 
Mr. Patterson gives his experience, 
which differs widely from our own. 
We baled 386 trees, four vears old from 
planting in orchard, including some 
twenty varieties. Two men did the 
work in four days. Total cost did not 
exceed $20. The work was done in 
November. The amount of straw used 
did not exceed two tons, which would 
have been sufficient for an ordinary 
winter. Now, while it is true we have 
not a full crop of peaches on these 
trees, it is also true that we have some 
peaches on those baled of all varieties; 
on some one-fourth of a crop, and after 
the hardest winter known here- ther- 
mometer frequently 18 to 21 degrees be- 
low zero, and once 25 degrees below. 
We have no peaches on trees of same 
age and size not baled. Those not baled 
are broken to pieces with*heavy sleet. 
Those baled not hurt. 

Mr. Pattersan thinks our success last 
year must have been from some other 
cause than baling,as they at Kirksville, 
Mo.,in the same latitude, had all the 
trees could ripen. Now, we sub- 
mit the following statement in regard 
to last year, and ask in all candor if the 
test was not a fair one. The trees baled 
last year in one orchard were .eight 
Years old and large size, of Hale’s Ear- 
ly, Troth’s Early, George 4th, Grosse 
Mignon, Smock and other varieties. 
Two men baled fifty trees per day. 
A number of trees of each variety 
were left without baling as a test; 
sometimes every alternate tree was 
left—in some cases, one in six or more. 
The result was that on Hale’s Early, 
“hot baled, there was a fair crop, and 
also a fair crop on old seedling trees 
andthe most hardy of budded varieties. 
But there was a much better crop on 
the Hale’s that were baled. On Troth’s 
Early, trees baled, there was from one 
up to two and one-half bushels of fruit 
ber -tree, that netted from $2 to $5 per 
— Troth’s Early trees, not baled, 
belt age and same treatment, except 
a in same row, one rod 

re nt that bore the fruit—had 
diene x co all the way up to one 

Sen a on George 4th, Grosse 

Smock about the same as 


— Troth’s Early. We wish to call 
attention to the following certificate, 
Which refers to these same trees: 


August 11, 1880.—I hereby certi 

, 1880,— ertify that 

at day visited the orchards of Mur- 
TOS., and inspected the same peach 


trees that I saw them bale last autumn, 
and found them with a good crop of 
fine, large fruit; while others of the 
Same variety and age, in the same row, 
not baled, had but from two to twelve 
peaches per tree. [am fully satisfied 
that it is one of the best and most use- 
ful inventions ever offered to fruit 
growers. J. N. MENIFER, 
Nursery’n, Fruit Grower and Seedsman. 
Oregon, Holt county, Mo. 

Mr. Menifee has no interest in Mur- 
ray Bros’. orchard baler, except a farm 
right, for which he paid us the cash, 
and has now planted a large orchard 
of fine varieties of peaches, feeling con- 
tident from what he saw in our orchards 
that baling will pay. If space permitted, 
we could give many other certificates 
from good, reliable and disinterested 
parties, Our peach tree baling has paid 
us extra well in all cases. Had all the 
work We ever did, paid us half as well, 
we might retire from peach growing, 
except for the pleasure it affords. We 
have favorable reports from peach trees 
baled ina number of places last win- 
ter, Which we will report correctly in 
due time. Now, we wish to know who 
has made the fairest test of baling, 
Murray Bros. or Mr. Patterson? We 
would say to the readers of both ar- 
ticles, we are ready for your verdict. 
In regard to whether our machine is 
needed or not in the baling of trees, we 
claim that it is needed in baling all 
trees of any size, until some better in- 
vention supersedes the little bantling. 
On small trees the whole machine is 
not needed, but at least one principle of 
our invention is needed, and we think 
it would be a matter of economy to 
friend Patterson to procure it, before 
spending eight and a half days with 
breast-straps and hide-cord in baling 
225 small trees. MuRRAY Bros. 
Elm Grove, Holt Co., Mo., May 16. 


The Fruit Tree Protector. 
EDITOR RURAL WORLD: In your pa- 
per of the 5th of this month, I seea 
communication of Murray Bros. of Elm 
Grove, Mo., in regard to a fruit tree pro- 
tector. Will you, or some of your sub- 
scribers, inform me whether it was 
proof against the frost this last hard 
winter on peach trees? Will those who 
have used it get anything like a crop of 
peaches? I have seen it stated in pa- 
pers that the peach crop in almost all 
parts of the United States is a failure 
this year. For the past ten years I 
have been a subscriber to your paper. 
Hund’s Station, Kan. W. Hunp. 

-- -~<—P- eS” 
The New Raspberries. 

CoL. COLMAN: The past winter has 
been severe on the above fruits, vet 
most of mine have come out pretty 
safe. Turner, perfectly sound; Cuth- 
bert, ditto; Lost Ruby, neafly sound, 
the plants grew too late to escape the 
first hard frost; Thwack, somewhat in- 
jured. The Black Caps are consider- 
ably hurt, but will bear a fair crop. 
The Gregg is hurt more than the Hoosier. 
Mammoth or Centennial. Some of the 
new red ones will give a taste of their 
fruit this season; and if any one proves 
superior in any or several points to the 
Turner, I will be greatly pleased, for it 
seems to come nearer to the standard 
of excellence than any red one I ever 
cultivated. And now, while on the 
subject, I will give the Henrietta a 
touch. They are nearly all killed to the 
ground; but as it bears a full crop on 
the young shoots, we will still keep it. 
This will be worth something next fall, 
where we have no peaches. This latter 
is the largest red raspberry grown by 
me, and is of very fair quality. 

Vegetation is fairly blazing, and it 
was but a step from winter to summer, 
so that we have had no spring to speak 


of. S. MILLER. 
Bluffton, Mo., May 7. 
————#- 


a 
Timber for Posts. 

CoL. COLMAN: I have noticed dif- 
ferent articles in the RuRAL Wor LD, 
concerning fast growing timber trees, 
the timber of which is said tu be very 
lasting for fence posts, railroad ties, 
etc. Among these, one kind of the Ca- 
talpa, the Espinosa is particularly con- 
sidered not only of very durable quali- 
ty, but also a fast grower. In the Rvu- 
RAL of the 28th of April, a new Prus- 
sian mulberry is described; brought to 
this country some time ago by the Men- 
nonites, being a good eatable fruit, mak- 
ing a fast growth, and is said to bea 
very lasting timber for fence posts. I 
would request you, if you please, to in- 
form your readers through the columns 
of the RuRAL WORLD, if such trees are 
in the market, if so, who has them for 
sale, at what price, singles, by the doz- 
en, hundred and thousand, of what size, 
price, of age from one to four years old ? 
Perhaps it would be well to give some 
information about the propagation of 
such trees, be it from seeds, cuttings, or 
both. Good fast growing timber is be- 
ginning to be scarce, therefore farmers 
will ere long be forced to raise such 
trees as will make lasting posts and if 
it could be fairly done in course of from 
eight to ten years it would not only 
prove convenient, but profitable. 

J.S. LIENHARD. 

Nauvoo, Ills., May 2d. 1881, 
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é Pe age ss: 
Washing Strawberries. 
Two or three years ago some one 
asked: “Can strawberries be washed ?” 
You answered: “Might as well try to 
wash sugar.” Now, I have washed a 
great many. Make a box 10 or 12 inch- 
es square—only sides and ends, put a 
piece of wire cloth, one-fourth inch 
meshes, on for bottom; sink it in a tub 
of clean water, level to the top; pour 
the berries into the water; raise and 
lower it two or three times. Your ber- 
ries will be clean. Set them by in the 
shade to dry and drip. Sun will fade 
and wilt them. My neighbor last year 
had larger and finer berries than mine, 
but would not wash them. He could 
not sell for as much as I did—all said 
that mine looked so bright. I have 
fourteen sieves to wash in. [Pour 
so that they fall in the water, not bruis- 
ing them at all. They need not remain 
in the water over one-fourth of a 





The Temperance Question, and Dr.| 
Howard Crosby. 

Having had so much space as I deem 
necessary, and having anticipated in a 
measure the argument of the learned 
divine, I will simply reitterate that we’ 
base our argument solely upon the plea 
of expediency, Dr. Crosby argues that 
a little poison causes no harm, while a 
good deal of it may kill, sol think. 
Dr, Cuyler, Wendell Phillips, and espe- 
cially Mrs. Cleaveland of Onieda county 
New York; persons treated with zuper- 
cillious contempt by the astute Doctor 
have riddled his argument, so that to 
aman up atree, it looks very likea 
seive, hardly a fit vessell to hold water ? 
I commend to my friend, the horticult- 
ural editor, the address of the persons 
just named, they are in point, and also 
the fact that one saloon-keeper of Cin- 
cinnati, ordered two hundred and fifty 
copies of Dr. Crosby’s address—as an 
evidence of esteem in which liquor ma- 
kers and dealers hold said effort. And 
I conclude with sincere thanks to Col. 
Colman for the use of the columns of 
the RuRAL, and appeal to its intelligent 
readers for a verdict in my favor, 


The Peach Crop. 

The Delaware growers have abandon- 
ed their last hope of profit in peaches 
this season. The prevailing belief is 
that the majority of the trees have ei- 
ther been killed or so badly injured as 
to be utterly unproductive, and on the 
strength of this belief, arrangements are 
already on foot for the planting of new 
archards. The estimated loss is a very 
serious one, asabout three million dol- 
lars is invested in peach cultivation in 
Delaware. In New Castle county it 
is not considered worth while to pro- 
vide any means of transportation this 
season. A few orchards along the bay 
shore are expected to beai, but they are 
the exception. In hent and Sussex 
counties, some few crops are expected, 
and on the other side of the peninsula 
there may be some peaches; but in 
none of these sections does the cultiva- 
tion of fruit amounttomuch. Ifa full 
crop were to result from all promising 
points, the aggregate would be about 
1,500,000 baskets; but. not a quarter of 
acrop is expected. Many of the or- 
chards have no bloom, and none to 
come, or where the trees have bloomed, 
the buds have fallen with the blossoms. 
In New Jersey, the outlook is more 
promising, but not so much so as to 
warrant any confidence in the arrival 
of a tair average crop. The Hudson 
river and Georgia crops are, however, 
reported in good condition. In August 
and early September, which is the sea- 
son for, Maryland and Delaware fruit, 
peaches will be scarce and high; but la- 
ter, when the Hudson river and New 
Jersey crops arrive, they will be fairly 
plentiful and cheap. — Philadelphia 
Commercial List. 
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Protecting Grapes. 

It is an easy matter to raise grapes, as 
any one may find, who wili plant vines 
of standard varieties, and will observe 
such directions as are contained in 
works devoted to grape-growing; but 
to secure the crop, and to have fruit 
perfect in every respect, some atten- 
tions are necessary, to which the bdaok# 
do not refer. Such, at least, was my. ex- 
perience when, twelve years ago. or 
more, the vines of my first planting be- 
gan to mature their fruit, and every- 
thing seemed progressing favorably, 
when an army of birds, bees, Wasps, and 
the like appeared, and proceeded to ap- 
propriate a crop which they had no 
agency in pr. ducing. It was vexatious 
to witness the daily visits of these 
pests, and feel impotent to prevent 
them. I reflected on the best means of 
accomplishing the purpose, but had 
determined upon nothing definite, when 
a timely visit to my neighbor and 
friend, Mr. Thos. 8. Kennedy, placed me 
in possession of a suggestion by which 
I have profited ever since. I observed 
in his vineyard bunches of grapes en- 
veloped inpieces of mosquito netting, 
held in place with long pins. The ob- 
ject aimed at seemed thoroughly accom- 
plished; but it occurred to me that. it 
could be as effectually and more easily 
done, while at the same time economy 
of material was secured, if the net- 
ting could be converted into a sack, this 
to be slipped over the bunch, and con- 
fined to its place by a narrow strip of 
cotton tied loosely around the stem. I 
accordingly had a supply of sacks made 
by first cutting the netting into strips 
of the proper width, and then dividing 
the strips into pieces of such lengths 
that, when folded upon themselves, 
they made sacks of proper size, with 
two sides to be sewed up. The sew- 
ing was done on the sewing machine, 
by placing a strip of cotton or tape up- 
on the edge to be sewed, and then sew- 
ing down the one edge of a number 
—twenty, fifty, or more’without break- 
ing the thread. The other side was then 
finished as the first, and the sacks cut 
apart ready for use. Thus made, they 
afford almost complete protection, will 
last, if taken care of, three or four years, 
and are therefore very inexpensive. 
Lately, attention has been directed to 
the papersack asa means of protec- 
tion, its trifling cost being its chief rec- 
ommendation. Last yearI used a few 
of them for the first time, and could de- 
tect in my own grounds no difference 
between them and those I had been 
using; but in other vineyards it was 
evident their use materially retarded, 
if it not prevent, the maturity of the 
grapes inclosed in them. For this rea- 
son,and for the reason that I found 
them difficult of removal, when an in- 
spection of the fruit was desirable, I 
would not recommend their use. I 
used last year a number of sacks made 
of a thin slazy cotton, known in stores 
as “cheese-cloth.” It is not so open as 
the netting, yet sufficiently so as to _ad- 
mit light and air, and a thorough bar- 
rier to the approach of bird or insect. I 
think this sack is admirably adapted to 
the protection of grapes exposed to the 
depredations of the larger birds, tur- 
keys, chickens, etc., and for use in city 
vineyards in preventing deposits of 
coaldust, which must take place more 
or less upon city-raised grapes. 

When I commenced protecting my 


and consequently the beauty, of some of 
the finest bunches marred by the work 
of thecurculio. To head off the “Little 
Turk,” it is best to apply the sacks as 
soon as the grapes are as large as buck- 
shot, or as soon as they may be handled. 
I have watched very closely to deter- 
mine what effect the sacking of grapes 
had upon grap:>-rot, but I have observed 
nothing to justify the opinion that an 
influence was exerted either way. 

After an experience of twelve years 
or more in “protecting grapes,” I know 
of no objection to the practice beyond 
the slight labor involved, and this to 
me has always been a pleasant employ- 
ment of idle moments. On the other 
hand, the more beautiful fruit obtained, 
the security from depredations, and the 
prolongation of the season for three or 
four weeks, furnish abundant reason 
why the practice should not be neglec- 
ted. In addition, I have found that 
visitors, who are sometimes disposed 
to take liberties, respect the presence of 
the little sacks, which seemed to say to 
them as plainly as a printed label could 
do, “Let me alone.”—Dr. Henry Cheno- 
weth in the Louisville, Ky., Horticultu- 
ral Society. 
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Peaches in Michigan. 

Pullen’s Seedling is a yellow peach, 
ripening about the middle of September. 
it originated with the late Isaac Pul- 
len, of Hightstown, N.J., two or three 
years before his death, which occurred 
in 1868. It possesses desirable qualities 
as a market fruit, and ripens after the 
hight of the peach season—a circum- 
stance that renders it the more desira- 
ble. As far as known, it is grown by 
very few persons, but is esteemed valu- 
able by those who know it. 

Reeding’s Late Red has fruited here 
but a year or two, and is not at all dis- 
seminated. It is a handsome, creamy- 
white peach, with a red cheek and 
white flesh, reddened at the pit; tender, 
melting, juicy, mild in flavor. It seems 
to be a desirable dessert peach for its 
season, which is after the middle of 
_ ey It is a freestone. 

Keyport White is one of the latest 
peaches generally grown here. It is, in 
fact, one of the latest that can be relied 
upon to ripen pefectly in favorable sea- 
sons, and can only be recommended to 
southern localities. It is a large, round- 
ish, white peach, with a brilliant cheek, 
very attractive in appearance—a free- 
stone; but it cannot be rated very high 
in quality. It has been long known here; 
but has not been extensively planted. 

Yellow Oblong is a name that comes 
to us from Pennsylvania, designating 
a peach very similar in season and gen- 
eral character to Smock Free, and of 
the same season, although differing 
from it in several respects. It seems 
to be a good bearer, and promises well 
as a market peach; but its reputation 
in this respect is yet to be established. 

Lady Palmerston is one of the late 
Thomas River’s seedlings of large size, 
yellow with a rich, dark-red cheek; 
flesh, rich,firm, moderately juicy, yellow ; 
flavor, subacid, vinous, sprightly. Ripens 
at the end of September. It is entirely 
new here. I regard it as very promis- 
ing for market purposes. The tree is 
hardy, vigorous and productive; and 
the foliage broad, large and rich, with 


Fruit Culture in the South. 
The great drawback in southern fruit cul- 
ture has been the attempt to enforce foreign 
ideas and methods—we lack fruit literature 
that is southern. In the north a man plants 
an orchard, a strawberry patch or a vineyard, 
harvests one crop, and forthwith writes a 


book. To be sure, the book has a grain of 
fact and a bushel of theory; but we get the 
book, and, imagining that we are behind the 
times and they are ahead of them, we try to 
work it out, and it won’t work—not a bit of 
it. The chances are that it never worked 
with the person who wrote it. 

We have urged always that fruits of south- 
ern origin were essential to success, and we 
now insist that they must be cultivated by 
our own methods. In the south the tenden- 
cy of al] trees and vines is toward fruit buds. 
In the north it is toward wood buds. Their 
short seasons make rapid growth, which al- 
ways has the tendency to make wood; our 
long seasons and hot summers check the 
growth and ripen thoroughly all the wood 
which develops the fruit buds. 

Take the strawberry: You see them ad- 
vise making rows six and eight feet apart, 
and the plants two and three feet apart in 
the rows, and they say, “Your beds will be 
well set in the fall.” That is all right there, 
but it won’t do here, and as we proceed fur- 
ther south it does still less. To get good 
beds here the rows should not be more than 
four feet apart, nor the plants more than one, 
and if we were planting in the more south- 
ern States we would plant still closer. 

We have yet to see the first raspberry 
patch that was a success without stakes. If 
they were allowed to grow tall enough to pro- 
duce the maximum of fruit, the weight of 
that fruit would bend the cane to the ground, 
and if topped low enough to sustain the fruit, 
the quantity was materially decreased. 

In the care of the vineyard we see recom- 
mendations of summer pruning and pinch- 
ing, etc., that is an injury here. Our vines 
ripen their wood and their grapes, and need 
all the leaves they can get, and more too. 

In the orchard the cry is, “Open the heads, 
let in the sunshine.” Now, with us, more 
trees are killed by too much sunshine than 
suffer for want of it. We don’t mean to say 
that your trees should be a mass of brush 
that a bird could not fly through; but even 
that would be more conducive to life and 
healih than ‘having the main limbs baked and 
burned by our summer suns, and then won- 
dering what causes our trees to die. But in 
a tree the pruning should be so conducted as 
only to remove the interfering limbs and al- 
low the air to pass freely through, and if the 
noonday sun could be forever prevented 
from shining on the main branches and the 
body, so much the better; perhaps some of 
the fruit would not be so highJy colored, but 
there would be as much in the upper parts 
that was, and the tree would live much 
longer. 

By independence in the manner of culti- 
vating our grains, our tobacco and stock, we 
have reached the highest success; and if we 
expect to attain to the same in fruits it must 
be by the same methods.—Farmers’ Home 
Journal. 
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The American ivy, or Virginia creep- 
er, is continually growing in estimation 
in Europe, no other vine making so 
complete and beautiful a curtain of 
shade, or growing with such rich shades 
of color in the autumn. A writer re- 
marking on a mixture of the Virgin- 
ian creeper and Virginian clematis on 
the front of the Waterloo Hotel, Vale 


Strawberry Exhibition. 
The Fern Creek Association near Louis 
ville Ky., will have an exhibition and festival 
on their grounds on Bardstown road, ten 
miles from the city, Saturday, June 4, at 12 
o’clock m., sharp. The following premiums 
are offered: . 


Best display strawberries..........- $10 00 
Second best display.......... pete: 
Best single plate largest strawberries, 
A, re rere 3 00 
Best five berries, largest,any variety.. 1 00 
Best single plate Sharpless.......... 2 00 
Best single plate Cumberland Triumph 2 00 
Best single plate Crescent.......... 2 00 
Best single plate Downing.......... 2 00 
Best single plate Boydan............ 2 00 
Best single plate Monarch.......... 2 00 
Best single plate Wilson........ oc BH 
Best single plate Captain Jack...... 2 00 
Best single plate Kentucky.......... 2 00 
Best single plate variety............ 2 00 
Best display cherries.............. 3 00 
Best single plate new cherries...... 2 00 
Best basket of flowers.............. 3 00 
Best table bouquet................ 2 00 
Best hand bouquet................ 1 00 
Judges—T. S. Kennedy, Col, I. B. Nall, 


Dr. H. Chenoweth, J. 8. Beatty of Shelky 
county, and Judge J. W. Wickliffe of Nelson 
county. 
One quart of each variety must be shown, 
except new variety. 
Arrangements will be made with the Trans- 
fer Company to convey passengers to the 
grounds. Competition is open and free. 
Col. Bennett H. Young will make the ad- 
dress at 20’clock p. M. 

J. Decker, President. 
ST EA 


My Good Woman. 


Why are you so out of sorts, never able to 
tell folks that you are well? ‘Ten to one it’s 
all caused in the first place by habitual con- 
stipation, which no doubt finally caused de- 
ranged kidneys and liver. The sure cure for 
constipation is the celebrated Kidney Wort. 
It is also a specific remedy for all kidney and 
liver diseases. Thousands are cured by it 
every month. Try it at once.—Toledo Blade. 
———*# <> 2 
For sheep bitten by dogs and all open sores on 


animals, from any cause, use Stewart’s Healing 
Powder; 50c a box F0-26 

















Strawberry —_ Raspberry, 


Blackberry and Currant plants for sale at rea- 
sonable prices ; all the rk varieties. 8-tf 
SAMUEL MILLER, Bluffton, Mo. 


Sharpless. Longfellow and «Warren 


Strawberries, three of the largest and best a 
fifty cen s per dozen or $3 per hundred. Ad- 
dress COLMAN’3 NURSERY, 

St. Louis, Mo. 








Catalpa Seeds and Trees. 


Best varieties. By mail or express. |; 
tor new price listandessay. J.C. TEAS, 
1-tf Coluurbia, Mo 


Nursery of Mo. Agr. College 


We are prepared to supply the trade witha 
fine stock of apple, peach, oo pear, quince 
and apricot trees; also small fruits in varl-ty at 
wholesale rates. Address 

GEORGE HUSMANN, 
Supt Department Pomology ani{Forestry. 
Columbia, March 15th, 1881. 


American Grape Growing 
AND 
Wine Making. 


By GEORGE HUSMANN. 











of Bettws, Wales, says that it is the ad- 





reniform glands. Freestone. 

Wilkin’s Cling is a name which comes 
to us with trees from Central Ohio, but 
which is not recognized by pomological 
writers, so far as I know, even as a 
synonym. The trees have borne, the 
past season, for the first time here; and, 
although I have had no opportunity 
for comparison, I from recollection, 
strongly suspect it to be the Large White 
Cling. Be this as it may, it is certainly 
an exceedingly beautiful peach, of fine 
quality, and productive, ripening the 
last of September. Its leaf glands are 
obscurely reniform; while those of the 
Large White Cling are said to be glo- 
bose—a difference which may possibly 
be due to hasty observation.—T. 
Lyon, in Rural N. Yorker. 


Orchard Planting. 

Wm. Saunders, superintendent of the 
grounds of the U. 8. Department of Ag- 
riculture at Washington, advises the 
following plan of setting fruit trees. 
He says: 

“It is acommon observation that the 
outer rows of trees in established or- 
chards are finer and more productive 
than the trees in the interior of the 
plantation. This superiority is all the 
more conspicious if the orchard is bor- 
dered by cultivated fields, and it is fair 





is-owing to the trees having a greater 
extent of unoccupied soil for the rami- 
fication of their roots. Something is al- 
so, undoubtedly, due to the greater space 
available for the expansion and spread 
of the branches; but it is in accordance 
with all experience in cultivation of 
plants that a rotation of crops is abso- 
lutely essential toward securing the best 


ing these facts in view, it is suggested 
that an improvement upon the present 
method of planting orchards would be 
gained by planting two rows of trees 
from 18 to 25 or more feet apart depend- 
ing upon the nature of the trees, and al- 
ternating the plants in the rows. Then 
allow a space varying in extent from 
300 feet to any greater distance, before 
planting another series of rows, and so 
increase the plantation as far as may be 
desired. The intervening spaces be- 
tween these double rows of trees would 
ibe available for the cultivation of the 
ordinary crops of the farm. The roots 
of the trees would not only participate 
in the benefits of cultivation, but would 
also have, practically, unlimited room 


roots of theirkind. Immediately under 
the trees, and for a distance on each 
side of the rows, as the branches spread, 
the surface could be kept in grass. 
not sown down immediately after plant- 
ing, which might not be desirable in all 
cases, it should be done after the trees 
attain a fruit bearing size, or from five 
to seven years after setting out. The 
shelter which will be afforded to other 
crops by these orchard belts will be 
found valuable as protection from winds 
as well as in forwarding early crops. 
This method is particularly applicable 
to apple and pear trees. 


_ OOD oo 
Seeds of weeds have been kept for 
fifty to sixty days under manure-water 
without losing their germinating pow- 
er, and it is probable that they would 





he use of the sacks until coloring com- 
menced; but I found, upon removing 





minute.—Ex. 





them at the proper time, the integrity, 


po it was my custom to postpone; 


retain their vitality even longer in the 
manure pile—which shows the impor- 
tance of excluding them from the com- 


post. 


7. | United States. 


to presume that the extra luxuriance| 


result of the fertility of the soil. Keep-| 


for extension before meeting with other | 


| miration of all strangers, and that two 
cottages covered with the creeper near 
the Waterloo Bridge have an effect so 
remarkable that it is impossible to 
imagine that any tropical growth could 
surpass it. Both the American and 
English ivy are said to wear their rich 
est livery in the humid west. 
quickest and completest shade here to 
defend lower windows from the snm- 
mer sun. . 





A venerable gentleman named Henry 
A. Middleton, living about 20 miles 
from Charleston, 8. C., believes with Ex- 
commissioner Le Duc that the tea plant 
can be successfully cultivated in the 
No money has been ap- 

propriated for the purchase of land on 
i which to establish a tea farm, but Mr. 
| Middleton has leased to the commis- 


er : 
/sioner a tract of 200 acres on his estate 


| for 20 years in consideration of the sum 
of $1, duly paid in standard silver coin 
of the republic from Mr. Le Duc’s own 
purse. Appropriate buildings for car- 
rying out the experiment will be con- 
structed, and John Jackson, who has 
been engaged in tea culture in India for 
16 years, will have charge of the plan- 
tation. About 1,700 tea plants will be 
set this spring, and the commissioner 
avers that in three years’ time he will 
have as fine a crop of tea as ever was 
raised in the world. 








——_*+ <> oo 
| The effect of the graft upon the stock 
j—to say nothing now of the reverse 
|effect—is often very decisive upon the 
‘constitution of that part of the tree, 
although seldom showing itself by any 
‘external changes in the appearance of 
‘the leaves, bark or fruit. Many sorts 
‘of fine but feeble-growing pears have 
ibeen sent from Europe, showing first 
| fruit so superior as to lead amateurs to 
lgraft them upon some of their best 
trees, desirous of forwarding them 
irapialy. The consequence often is 
such as a horticulturist describes in a 
recent letter. The fine strong tree 
; which served as a stock is inoculated 
| with the virus whatever it may be which 
‘effects the feeble braft; it begins to 
| show small leaves, unripened wood, and 
‘at length general ill health and decline. 
| This makes it very important to those 
about to graft to make sure of selecting 
| only strong, healthy, vigorous scions, 
/of sorts known to be hardy, prolific and 
‘of good quality in the circumstances of 
climate prevailing where the grafts are 
i to be set. 
Oe re 
We have a splendid piece of black raspber- 
ries, the Mammoth Cluster. We nipped the 
canes off last summer when only two feet 
high, and kept nipping off the branches and 





f | tops until they had the form of little trees, 


They went through the hard winter finely, 
were not killed, and now are one mass of green, 
and full of blossoms. .Some of our neighbors’ 
raspberr, canes are all killed to the ground, 
whole fields of them. They were left to grow 
way up tall, without pinching, and the cold 
weather finished them. It is best to prune, 
or pinch, in summer. We believe in pinch- 
ing, and plenty of it. It saves staking and 
tying and makes lots of fruit. We stake no 
raspberries, and they stand up straight as 
oaks.—Farmer and Fruit Grower. 
© o<mmpe oe 
YOUNG MEN AND OTHERS 
We send on tria) tor thirty days our Electro 
Voliaic Belts, Bands, and Suspensories, to 
young men andothers suffering trom weaknesses 
nervous debility, lost vitality, lost manhood, 
and many other diseases. We guarantee 8 y 
cures and complete restoration of man ° 
Address without delay, 
VOLTAIC BELT CO., Marshall, Mich. 





The author has tried to give all the latestexpe- 
riences in American grape growing and wine- 
making, gathered ..uring a practice of ever 2¢ 
years; and correspondence and sketches from 
many of the most eminent grape growers of 
other States, contained in the appendix, ado 
greatly to the interest ot the book, 

Price, randsomely illustrated and bound F 
cloth $1.50, post paid. 

For sale by Orange Judd Co., New York, pub- 


: lishers, or by the author, 
It is the} i Grok 


GE HUSMANN, Columbia, Mo. 





Geo. Husmann, Professor Pomology ane 
Forestry. 
G. C. Swallew, Dean Agricultural College. 


NURSERY OF THE 


Mo. Agricultural College, 


COLUMBIA, MO. 

We would respectfully solicit the patron: 
the public, and are now preparedt_ ill all or- 
ders tor fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs and 

lants witn strictly first-class stock of best qual- 
tt and guaranteed true toname, The necessity 
of such an establishment in our State has lo 
beep ‘elt by the many, who bave ordered th 
fruit snd ornamental trees trom the maany unre 
liable agents and tree dealers who have flooded 
the State, representing distant nuseeries, and 
often seiling unreliable stock at exorbitant prices. 
We want a reliable local agent in every towr 
and settlement in the State, and are now ful)? 
prepared to fill orders for any and all articler a 
our line, at wholesale or retail, All who desire 
an agency or wishto order fruit trees and other 
stock direct, will poe address 

GEORGE HUSMANN, 

Superintendent of Nursery, Columbia, Mo, 


Cane Culture and Sagar Manofactare. 


“The Louisiana Sugar Bowl,” 


Published weekly in th: portion of Louisiana 
known as the ‘‘Sugar Bowl’’ region, is the 
only journal in the United States devoted espe- 
cially to 3outh#rn cane culture and sugar manu- 
facture It publishes full reports of the monthly 
meetings of the Louisiana Sugar Planters’ Asso- 
ciation. Sorgocane growers can obtain from ita 
columns mich valuable informa’ion regarding 
cane culture and sugar and syrup manufacture. 








SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
One Copy, l year, postpaid,................ $3 00 
Two Copies, is ey 
Three ‘‘ Pe were 2 50 
Four ‘‘ “ SF sesanaeuauns 2 2% 
Five ‘‘ - Acasa cee 2 00 
Ten i rs 7. Sinpneenann 1B 


Advertising rates furnished on application 
Address J. Y. GILMORE, Publisher, 
17-tf New Iberia, La, 


Bagasse Furnace. 


For spevific details address with stamp O. W. 
HAWE, Whitewater, Kan. 16-8 


Drury College, 

Springfield, Mo . +olicits patronage on these 
grounds: Completeness of equipment, thorough- 
ness of training earnest religious character econ- 
omy in expenses, healthfulness of location. 

College and preparatory schoo! under one man 
agement. Open alike to both sexes. Advanta- 
ges for the stuis of music and art are of a h’'gh 
order. Tuition to candidates for the ministry 
and commonly to the children of ministers, free. 

Send for Catalogue to Rev N. J. Morrison, 
D.D. President. 4-52 


AGENTS WANTED—LIFE AND ADVEN- 
TURES OF FRANK AND JESSE 


JAMES tae YOUNGER BROS, 


The noted Western Outlaws By Hon. J. A. 
Dacus, PhD, A true and thrilling account (il- 
lustrated) of their bold operations for 15 years in 
20 States and Territories, baffling detectives and 
officials of the law Best selling Book of the 

ear; 50,000 sold in 9 months; 50 cents for outfit. 











1 50 for sample cop Liberal terms to agents . 
THOMPSON & CO., Publishers, 520 Pine street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 16-18 





50 varieties French chromo, satin, pearl finished, 
., cards, name in gold. Me, Card Mills, 
Northford, Ct. 





Terms and @§ 
outfit free. Address H. Hallett & Co., 


$6 a week in your own town. 
rtland, Maine. 








finest chromo, gilt & colored scro ; 
sold, only 10s. les . @ A, 
ADs iy 1 Age stems WE GE 
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THIRTY-FOURTH YEAR 


COLMAN’S 
RURAL WORLD. 


NORMAN J. COLMAN. 


$i Per YEAR. 


ADVERTISING: 25 cents per line of space; re- 
duction on large or long time advertisements. 

Address NORMAN J. COLMAN, Publisher, 
600 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 























The seventeea-year locusts are mak- 
ing their appearance in various parts of 
the country. 


— 


A fine rain fell Monday, doing much 
good to the recently planted corn and 
all other crops. There had been no rain 
for a couple of weeks, and a good show- 
er was much needed. 








We take pleasure in calling the at 
tention of our readers to the advertise- 
ment of the Challenge Well Auger Co., 
which appears in this issue,and would 
recommend all those who contemplate 
digging wells, to write to this firm for 
a discriptive circular that will be sent 
free. 

Mr. J. M. Schroeder, of St Clair Co., 
Ills., gave the RuRAL WORLD oflice a 
call a few days ago. He says the pros- 
pect for wheat in St. Clair county is 
poor, and he feels confident that not 
more than half a crop will be raised in 
that county. The prospects for other 
crops are favorable. 


$$$ —___—- 

Capt. W. T. Dickson of St. Louis, has 
sold to Hon. John F. Phillips of Se- 
dalia, his gray trotting mare Lucille 
Golddust. She is five years old, was 
sired by Harvey’s Golddust, he by old 
Golddust. Her dam was a fast trotting 
mare. The mare can show a good deal 
of speed. The price paid was $700. 

a ee 

Strawberry picking has commenced 
in good earnest in the latitude of St. 
Louis. Strawberries and cream, and 
strawberry short cake, and strawber- 
ries generally, will be all the rage for 
the ensuing three weeks. A farmer 
does great injustice to his stomach and 
to the stomachs of his family, who 
fails to provide a bounteous supply of 
strawberries for table use. We have 
them on our table three times a day, 
with an occasional extra dish, while 
the strawberry season lasts. They are 
as easily raised as corn and potatoes, 
if one wants to plant them. The fruit 
is very healthful, as well as one of the 
choicest luxuries that can adorn a table. 
Every one should raise and eat straw- 
berries. 


ee 

The attention of our readers is called 
to the series of Short-horn sales adver- 
tised to take place in Central Illinois 
next week. The reputation of the 
breeders who hold this series of sales is 
well established. One has only to look 
over the advertisement to find old fa- 
miliar names of breeders, who have 
made high reputations by themerits of 
their herds. It isafine sight to see 
choice animals, one after another, 
brought up to the auction block and 
knocked off to the highest bidder. The 
present is a most opportune time to 
buy. Times are good and prospects are 
bright. Those who have money can 
put it to no better use than in ‘improv- 
ing their stock. The days of scrubs 
ought to be numbered. They should 
give away to the improved breeds. The 
best stock is none too good for any 
farmer. We hope there may be a large 
attendance at this series of sales and 
that buyers may be plenty. 





Immigration to Missouri. 

The landlord and tenant question has 
been discussed a great deal in this coun- 
try of late, particularly in-connection 
with the Irish question in England. It 
has hardly occurred to American read- 
ers how aptly very many of these facts 
apply to this country, nor how rapidly 
we are drifting to a similar state of af- 
fairs. This does not come by reason of 
any heartlessness in the land owners. 
The tenants themselves are eating one 
another up. There are too many of 
them. Tosecure leases, they offer more 
rents, and who can blame land owners 
for taking what is offered. The rule 
has been to pay one-third of the grain 
for the use of the land, without paying 
for the use of the buildings. Now, high 
rents are demanded for the farm build- 
ings and $1 per acre to secure the lease, 
extra from the one-third of grain. Of 
late, too, farms have been rented for 
one-half the grain raised, and the build- 
ings, etc., extra. Or, if cash rents are paid, 
they are equally high, and as surely se- 
cured by mortgage of the tenants per- 
sonal property. Seasons for some years 
have been propitious, and all has gone 
tolerably well. But there will come 
bad years, and then bad disasters to the 
hard working tenants of this country. 
And who will pity them? Certainly 
not the landlords who have grown 
wealthy off of the labor of poor men. 
The poor never have sympathy from 
,those who have enjoyed their unre- 

quited labor. . 

It is humiliating to know how many 
valuable citizens in the older and even 
in the new wealthy States, do not own 
the lands they cultivate nor the houses 
they live in. It is more humiliating 


wr 


their moral or intellectual peers. What 
is a man worth? That settles his so- 
cial status in society for him and his 
family, be they ever so bright or 
worthy, or be they ever so dull or vul- 
gar. This is universally true in the old 
world and in our cities, and is rapidly 
becoming true in our wealthy rural 
districts. Many. of our spirited tenants 
are beginning to feel this. Not only so, 
but in their own families they say we 
a‘e treated thus, and so, because we are 
poor, we are not called respectable by 
the best citizens around us. This has 
its effect upon their future, and upon 
the future of the communities in which 
they live, which effect too will be de- 
grading upon both elements of society. 

Emigration has gone west until the 
west has no more chances for the very 
poor that are reliable, Every year the 
extreme settlers in Kansas have to be 
helped, not alone by her own but by 
eastern charities. Yet there exists a 
prejudice against Missouri—senseless 
and puerile—that no decent man would 
go to southern Missouri for a home. It 
is rapidly giving way under the better 
intelligence prevailing now. The poor 
man may here find quiet desireable 
homes for himself and his family. At 
a smal] cost he may locate around him 
his family. Tothe man of small means, 
the offerings now in Missouri are very 
attractive and are worthy of his per- 
sonal attention. 


AGRICULTURE - - - No. 2. 
BY CHAS, W. MURTFELDT. 
There is a class of farmers, quite too 
numerous as yet, who have no use for 
the agricultural department at Wash- 
ington, nor yet for agricultural colleges 
or experimental stations or agricultural 
Papers; men who, in their own estima- 
tion, know everthing worth knowing 
aout farming in all its varied branches ; 
who cannot be taught anything in mat- 
ters pertaining to their own business, 
and these men will sometimes worm 
themselves into places where, in reality 
they, clog the wheels of legislation and 
hinder, under pretence of economy, any 
fair trial of the institution under con- 
sideration. To illustrate: A certain 
philosopher had come to the conclusion 
to end his days by statvation; there was 
nothing more that he could learn—he 
knew it all! To die in comparative 
comfort— so the story goes—he retired 
to his couch there toawaitthe end. A 
knock at the door aroused him some- 
what, and he bade the intruder toenter. 
It proved to be a little girl who asked 
him for some live coals from his hearth 
—this was before the day of friction 
m itches. “You are welcome to the em- 
bers, said he, I shall have no further 
use for them, but you have no vessel in 
which to carry them.” “Oh,” said the 
maid, “that I can manage easily.” She 
filled her hand with cold ashes, and 
thereon she placed the live coals. That 
so simple a thing had never entered the 
mind of our philosopher, not only quite 
astonished him, but started him to his 
feet at once, and brought him to the 
conclusion that perhaps he did not 
know quite all that was worth know- 





still lives.. 

Perhaps the agricultural department 
and the agricultural colleges in the 
States have not done all that could have 
been reasonably expected, yet, they 
have accomplished much in the aggre- 
gate. Compare the present with the 
past, when the department was only a 
lean-to, so to speak, of the patent office, 
whose reports were at least two years 
old before the people knew anything 
about them. As a matter of course 
they were stale and of little value. 
Hence the majority of the people still 
speak with contempt of the patent office 
reports, meaning the agricultural re- 
ports issued under the supervision, not 
now of the patent office, but of the agri- 
cultural department. Quite a number 


of the States of the great Mississippi 
Valley have passed strong resolutions 
—years ago—urging for a more exalted 
position and a wider sphere for the ex- 
ecutive of the department, and it will 
come when all the members of Congress 
shall be fully alive to the important 
part which the agriculturists play in 
the world of nations; and more espe- 
cially in the United States of America. 
By the way, is it not somewhat strange, 
that so large a share of the seed and 
other items of the agricultural depart- 
ment in Washington should be claimed 
as perquisites of cqngressmen? Now 
to come back for a moment or two to 
these all sufficient wiseacres who can- 
not be taught anything, how are they to 
be dug out of the ruts in which they 
have traveled all their lives? They do 
not read, they do not study, they do not 
observe, hag do not reason on any sub- 
ject. Ask them why they do not adopt 
an improved method of cultiva- 
tion or implements and they answer, 
“Oh, because.” Pin them down for an 
answer and you are likely to hear “my 
father was considered a good farmer, 
he raised fair crops in this way and 
what was good enough for him is good 
enough for me.” 

But notwithstanding these clogs and 
old fogies there is progress in farming 
There are thousands of men yet alive 
who thought the utmost had been ac- 
complished when a man with a grain 
cradle could lay low three acres of 
wheat per day. I myself was one ofa 
pares of Rock river farmers who had 

auled wheat to the Chicago market 
—it took a week to go and come and 
forty bushels was a large load fora 
team of horses, and eighty cents per 
bushel a large price—who tried to laugh 
to scorn the original Cyrus H. McCor- 
mack, when he asserted that he had in- 
vented a machine called the Virginia 





to us to know also the sense and dis- 


reaper, which, with a good team of four 
j horses would harvest twelve acres of 


ing; and unless he has died since, he} & 


eut and bound by one harvester ina 
day is only limited to the team’s capaci- 
ty. Why, many a farmer instead of a 
combined reaper and mower, has sepa- 
rate machines, he cannot even spend 
the time to adjust the machines from a 
mower to a reaper and vice versa. No- 
tice the advantage there is in cuttin 
just as much grass as can be converte 
into hay in a ¢ ay and housed besides, if 
the weather is threatening. Again no- 
tice the advantage of a good grain drill 
over the old hand sowing; the horse 
rake over the hand rake; the cultiva- 
tor over the hand hoe; the sulky and 
gang plow, bright as silver and sharp 
as steel, and so with nearly every im- 
lement the farmer uses. ‘To one who 
1as seen the first reaper, mower, grain 
binder, thresher, gang plow, riding plow 
and cultivator put into the field, the 
progress has been marvelous compared 
with the centuries ‘en. this one, 
especially since 1840. My friends, we 
who have witnessed the progress, have 
lived longer than Mathusalah, and the 
end is not yet. Brains, brains ares till 
busy and bent upon improvement and 
much is yet to be accomplished, so that 
man—the farmer man—can keep his 
work moving right along by laboring 
eight how's per day. Then he will have 
time to read, to cultivate his intellect 
and his heart. He will have time to 
visit the widow and the fatherless, to 
minister to their wants and to fulfill his 
Godly mission. In the light of expe- 
rience I ask are these views Utopian ? 
_— ee 
rom Howell County, Mo. 
Gov. COLMAN: The year 1881 will be 


November 10th; while we generally 
have warm, mild days till mid-Decem- 
ber, and often cold, dry clear weather 
till late in February. Yet corn is out 
all winter, and these days, when the 
plows should all be going, are wasted in 
gathering corn and breaking stalks. 
And here is another thing, worthy of 
severest denunciation and contempt; 
that is, this idea of raising crops, and 
not gathering and housing them in 
out of the weather. Vast fields of 
grain are left out all winter —_ Tel 
one of this kind of farmers to raise 
forty acres of corn and house it in a 
good granary, rat and water-proof, in 
stead of his usual eighty acres, and he 
will have more corn every March—he 
won’t believe it, but it isa fact. Take 
care of it; don’t do as a farmer here 
did, who filled a great granary with 
corn—never roofed it, nor rat-proofed 
it—and in —, he had a soft, mushy 
mass of stuff. “Cuss these Yankee no- 
tions,” said he, “I’ll never take care of 
my corn again.” That man is awfully 
down on book farmers. Hour. 
Oregon, Mo., May 15. 


2 6 
From Christian County, Ky. 

Cot. COLMAN: As I always like to 
hear from different sections of the ccun- 
try in regard to crop prospects, I 
thought it would not be amiss to hear 
from Christian county, 2s 

Our principal crop is tobacco, which 
is being put on the market very fast 
now, as it will soon be time to plant 
another “~ and it will be the largest 
planted in the Clarksville district for 








remembered by our citizens as the year 
without a spring season. We emerged | 
from winter into summer, and vegeta-| 
tion which was one month behind, has} 
now caught up. Our prospects are} 


good for crops of all kinds. The earth! 
is covered luxuriantly. The ground) 
works more mellow than for years. | 
We have been blessed with fine gentle} 


showers, and if the season continues as | 


it has begun 1881, will with us, be a! 
year of prosperity and plenty. 1868) 
was locust year. It was alsoa year of | 
fine crops in this country, and now our! 
woods resound with the cry of P-h-a-| 
r-a-o-h. There are millions. 

The engineer corps of the Fort Scott | 
Southwestern and Memphis railroad, ; 
reached this place, surveying and loca-! 
ting last Saturday. There are forty | 
men in the party and are doing their! 
work thoroughly, and the belief is that) 
the company means business. This is| 


what we want, and if St. Louis sleeps} 
| 


on her interest and allows Memphis and | 
Chicago—via Kansas City—to steal a} 
march and with it the trade and resour- | 
ces of this section, it must be so. | 

This county is now full of sheep-| 
ranches and stock men, and with “half 
an eye” we can see the impetus of the 
immigration movement. There will be 
plenty of fruit here this year, apple and 
peaches on high land, and strawberries 
and raspberries everywhere. First 
strawberries were ripe the 10th. | 

Wheat is now worth #1, corn 50c. and | 
the tendency of prices for everything is| 
upward, and I will here say to those | 
who have been making inquiries with 
a view of securing lands and making a) 
home with us, that delays will increase | 
the outlay, as there has never been a 
time since the war that our lands were 
taken up so rapidly as at the present. | 
We have room for thousands more, and | 
and those who come first will secure | 
advantages not necessary for me to} 
write. The wheat, corn and cotton! 
crops look well. Our people feel good | 
generally, having had a succession of | 
ood crops, there having only been one| 
fierce year here since 1861, and now have} 
asurplus at a good price, with money in| 
pocket. HOWELL. | 

West Plains, Mo., May 18, 1881. 


| 


years, if nothing happens to the plant 
from this on. Prospects are good now, 
and plenty of plants, but late compared 
to previous seasons. I don’t think any 
will be set before the 15th or 20th of 
May, and not much then; the bulk of 
crop will be planted in June. 

This season is very late with us, the 
latest we ever had. Corn is not all 
planted yet. Wheat is looking fine, 
and I think the prospects are good fora 
full me, but there was not a full crop 
sown. Plenty of fruit up to this time. 
Stock of all kinds looking badly. Hogs 
and cattle scarce. FARMER. 





Circular Letter to Assessors. 

The following circular letter has been 
addressed by the Hon. John Walker, 
State auditor to the county assessors of 
the State of Missouri: 

The 3ist General Assembly having 
amended the revenue law pertaining to 
the duties of assessors, and numerous 
letters of inquiry having been received 
at this office in relation thereto, it is 
deemed important that this circular 
letter should be issued: 

By virtue of an act approved March 
24th, 1881, sections 6685, 6688, 6716, 6717 
and 6718 of the revised statutes have 
been amended by striking out the word 
“August” wherever it occurs, and in- 
serting in place thereof the word “June.” 
These amendments change the date of 
making assessments from August Ist to 
June ist., so that every person owning 
and holding property on the first day of 
June, including all such property pur- 
chased on that day, shall be liable for 
taxes thereon for the ensuing year. 

Section 6705 is amended so as to read 
as follows: 

“SECTION 6705. Real estate shall be 
assessed at the assessment which shall 
commence on thefirst day of June, 1881, 
and shall only be required to be assessed 
every two years thereafter. Each asess- 
ment of real estate so made shall be the 
basis of the taxation on the same for 
two years next succeeding.” 

The act approved March 19th, 1881, 
entitled “An Act to discourage the 
keeping of useless and sheep-killing 
dogs, and to provide indemnity for 
damages done by same” provides for list 
ing and taxation of dogs; but there being 
no emergency clause to the act, it does 
not take effect until nineteen days after 
the adjournment of the legislature, or 
too late for the assessment, which be- 
gins on the first day of June. Chapter 


| 97, revised statutes remains in force at 
the time of making the assessment on 
June ist, consequently the listing and 


— ems eo 
Corn Stalks, Book Farming, Etc. 
registration of dogs will be poo by 


EpIToR RURAL Wor LD: As regard-| reg 4 
ing the suggestion made below, secing| you as therein provided. 


; ' ae Section 6662, revised statutes, 
that some people have a habit of sneer | ennai so as to read as follows: 


ing at book farming, I will state that) gperion 6662. All personal property 
my informant is a thoroughly practical) of whatsoever nature and character, 


is 


farmer—so practical that he can barely | 
read, and writes not at all beyond his} 
signature. We were talking of the 
weather and crop prospects. “If it 
don’t keep dry here now, I don’t know 
what farmers will do about their corn, 
for most of them haven’t got the stalks 
off the fields yet.” 

1 remarked that “if May should be 
with us all winter, still these same so- 
called farmers would be found gather- 
ing corn in March and grumbling in 
May about the stalks.” He acquiesced, 
and I added that “for my part I really 
believe most of the farmers, if not all 
of them who are found in this condi- 
tion, do no farm work whatever during 
the winter. Here it is mid-May and 
you tell me the farmers can’t even get 
rid of the corn stalks yet, it being so 
wet. Up till after mid-December no 
finer corn gathering weather was ever 
seen than the weather of November and 
December.” 

“Yes, that is so. But if farmers gen- 
erally knew it, they might get rid of 
stalks every cold, dry day. When it is 
very cold and dry, one can break down, 
even to the ground, every corn stalk, 
by just taking a big pole or stick and 
giving a good, quick, sweeping stroke. 
I go over my fields in that way. Then, 
when the time comes, I can gather all 
up with my rake. I tell you a farmer 
must be ready by the ist of March to 
take advantage of the first good day 
that comes for plowing. It won’t do 
to waste an hour.” 

As I said before, this comes from a 


practical farmer. He tells it, and I 
write it down. And that is the origin 
of all book farming—every bit of it was 
told by some one who was so very prac- 
tical perhaps that he could neither read 
nor write. 

In northern lowa they raise corn. 
Their seasons are very much shorter 
than ours. If corn is in by May 25th 
they have done wonderfully well; yet 
they do as well as do. we who can get 


situate in a county other than the one 
in which the owner resides, shall be 
assessed in the county where the owner 
resides; and all notes, bonds or other 
evidences of debt made taxable by the 
laws of this State or Territory other 
than that in which the owner resides, 
shall be assessed where the owner re- 
sides, and the owner, in listing, shall 
specifically state in what county, state 
or territory it is situate or held.” This 
amendment provides that non-resident 
personal property described in section 
6662, owned by our citizens, but held in 
other states or territories, and which 
has not been sent out of this State to 
evade taxation, shall be assessed in the 
county where the owner resides; but 
as this act has no emergency clause, 
the assessment of personal property 
June ist will be governed in all respects 
by the law now in force. 

From the foregoing you will observe 
that the amendment changing the date 
of assessment from August ist to June 
ist is the only one affecting the duties 
of your office for the year 1881. 

JOHN WALKER, 
State Auditor. 
Jefferson City, Mo., May 19th, 1881. 


of Interest to Fruit Growers. 


Oft and again we hear complaints from 
fruit and vegetable growers, that the money 
they receive from the commission men, on 
the sale of their goods, is in amount far from 
what was expected and in many cases so 
small as not to pay for the labor of gathering 
and shipping. 

It is owing to these continued complaints 
that a new venture has been made in our city 
of which we are pleased to note. It appears 
that the extra expense attending the sales of 
fruits and vegetables arise in a great mea- 
sure from the custom of commission men 
having to pay large sums of money to the 
middle man, who goes oat soliciting consign- 
ments; and as these sums have to be made 
out of the sales on the shipments the returns 
to the growers are necessarily small. Witha 
view of remedying this evil, the incorporated 
company of F. M. Zach Commission Co., of 
St. Louis, have this season dispensed with 
services of these agents and hence are able to 
sell all consignments to them at a charge of 
seven per cent, instead of the usual ten per 
cent commission; whereby their business 
has doubly increased, and their patrons, are 
assured continued favors, which demonstrates 
the good judgment of this company, or whom 





respect feli and shown towards these wheat ina day. Now look at the pro- 
tenants by those who are in no wise gress. The quantity of wheat to be 





our corn in by April 20th often. Win- 
ter comes upon them, with a significance 
and fury we are utterly unused to, by 





it may be said there is no better, of any 
that can give more satisfactory references. 
20-4 
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A Crowning Success. 

In the manufacture of Parlor Organs our 
country leads the world. In quality of tona 
excellence of mechanism, beauty of design 
and economy of manufacture, we stand con- 
fessedly and immensely in advance of all 
other countries. This superiority is main- 
tained and increased by the valuable improve- 
ments recently perfected by Messrs. Marchal 
& Smith, This famous house how offers an 
organ with twenty stops, having the most 
brilliont and powerful musical combination 
ever perfected. These enterprising gentle- 
men have made many liberal offers, and have 
never failed to keep all their promises and 
more. In this offer they so far outstrip all 
competition that every one who wants an or- 
gan must see that they are the house to order 
from. Their wide reputation and immense 
business is a guarantee that they will do ex- 
actly as they agree, and purchasers can deal 
with them with assurance of securing an or- 
gan from the great Metropolis of America 
which will be unequaled in power and beauty. 
See advertisement in issue of April 28, 


Turkish Bath Hand-Book. 

Dr. George F. Adams, proprietor of the 
splendid Turkish bath establishment at St. 
Louis, on Seventh street, between Olive and 
Locust streets, has just published a book by 
the above title. We believe it is the first 
and only treatise on this subject that has 
ever been published in America. When the 
book was first handed to us, we thought it 
would furnish very dry reading, as we sup- 
posed we knew all about the Turkish bath, 
as we have been taking it for many years on 
an average, we should say, of at least once a 
week. We began at the preface, and saw it 
was sensible, bold and to the point. The 
reading of that whetted our appetite for 
more, and the longer we read the better we 
liked it, and the more we felt benefitted, 
Dr. Adams has conferred a great boon on 
the public by publishing this book. It will 
open the eyes of every physician and set his 
brain to work at thinking. Every prac- 
titioner of medicine and every student of 
medicine, ought to read it. Those who have 
to deal with disease in all its forms, need not 
be afraid of reading too much. This is an 
age of progress, and there isa need of pro- 
gress in the medical art. Dr. Adams is a 
graduate of the old school of medicine; but 
because he is, he does not stand still. He 
has seen such grand results in the cure and 
prevention of disease through the Turkish 
bath that he feels it to be his duty to do 
what he can to enlighten the public on the 
subject. We have seen remarkable cures by 
the use of the bath, and believe it to be a 
great blessing to that part of humanity 
which have access to it. The work is printed 
in very neat Style by Little & Becker of St. 
Louis. The price is $1 per copy, bound in 
cloth, or 50 cents in paper covers. Those 
wanting to know more about the virtues of 
the Turkish bath, can obtain this book by 
remitting the price to George F. Adams, 311 
North Seventh street, St. Louis, Mo. 

-—————_*-<=> oo 

Cot, Cotman: I never saw the same 
amount of warm weather and gentle rains do 
as much good for this part of the country in 
thirty days -before. The seemingly killed 
wheat has come right out of the lurk, and if 
we ever had a better show for a good wheat 
crop than now, I don’t know it. Corn is go- 
ing in beautifully, and is coming up ditto, 
while oats, meadows, pastures, gardens and 
orchards beat all for promise. Yes, “He do- 
eth all things well.” The wool market is the 
only puzzle that I have neither an opinion of 
nor patience with. Something is wrong, but 
I see no reason way it should be so. Wool 
is the lowest priced product in our market. 
My wool is worth no more than fair plaster- 
ing hair—dog hair at that. B. 

Brighton, Ill., May 13, 
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Furs—We quote: Raccoon—No. 1 5(¢. 
No. 2 35¢ ; No. 3 20c; No. 4 10c. Mink—No, 
| 40¢ ; No. 2 25c ;No.310c;No.4 5c. Skunk 
—black 50c for open and 60c for cased; short 
stripe 40c; narrow stripe 35c ; white 1(¢. 
civet 5@10c. Wild cat 15@20c ; Fox—gray 
50c@60c; red 75c; otter 50c to $7 ; hakene 
50c to $2 per Ib; bear $2@$7; badger 
20@50c. Opossum—8@12c; muskrat 5@ 
1244c; wolf—large No. 1 at $2; small 50q 
60c; house cat 5@10c; Southern catch 15@ 
25 per cent less than above. 

Woor—Unwashed medium 22@23¢, tub. 
washed 35@37e. , 

CattLE—We quote: Export steers $5 75@ 
6 15, good toheavy steers $5 40@5 65, me- 
dium to fair steers $5 00@5 35, fair to good 
Colorado steers $4 60@5 40, fair to good 
stockers $3 75@4 25, fair to good feeders 
(1000 to 1100 ths) 4 90@5 25, native cows 
(common to choice) $4 00@4 25, common to 
choice native oxen $3 50@4 25, good to 
choice corn-fed Texas steers $4 50@5 15 
medium to fair corn-fed Texas steers $4 00@ 
4 40, inferior to common mixed $3 35@3 75 
milch cows with calves $20 00@45 00, vea} 
calves $4 00@8 00. 

Hocs—We quote: Light shipping $5 00 
@5 35, Yorkers $5 80@5 85, coarse to good 
heavy packing $5 75@6 00, good to choice 
heavy #6 10@6 30. 

Sueerp—Common to fair clipped $2 754 
3 25, fair to good clipped $3 25@4, good to 
choice clipped $4@4 50, stock sheep $2@2 
50. Lambs per head $1 50@3 25, ~ 


csiesceniacmannaiipaaiilldinci _ 
**Too Sick to Attend to Business.” 


Mr. Waldo M. Claflin, a manufacturer of 
Philadelphia, gives this written testimony to 
the value of Compound Oxygen: “Two years 
ago I was sick with what was called consump- 
tion. I was too sick to attend to business— 
even to write a letter. My physician got dis- 
couraged, and took me almost by force to 
your office. I began to improve very soon, 
so that all my friends were surprised. In 
two months I was able to resume business, 
increased in weight, strength, and comfort. 

If there be any disease about me for 
the last year there is no evidence of it.” Full 
information about this new treatment for 
chronic diseases will be found in our Treat- 
ise on Compound Oxygen, which is sent free, 
Drs. Starkey & Palen, 110@fend 1111 Girard 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


. The pig Pan 


A Defense of American Hogs. 

WasHiInGcton, May 15.—In view of the re- 
cent action taken by the French and other 
European Governments, in regard to Ameri- 
can pork, as well as to be able to correct by 
positive and personal evidence the exagger- 
ated reports which are published in Europe 
concerning hog-cholera and trichnae among 
American swine. Secretary Blaine sent the 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, of the De- 
partment of State, to Chicago and Cincinnati 
to investigate the entire question of hog-rais- 
ing and pork-packing in the west, in all its 
phases, “from the farm to the ship.” 

In accordance with the Secretary’s instruc- 
tions, this gentleman visited representative 
hog-raisers, buyers, shippers, packing-houses, 
stock yards, rendering establishments, and 
now has submitted his report, which will be 
immediately published by the Department 
for circulation in Europe. The conclusions 
arrived at in this report are as follows: 

First—That the swine of America are of 
the best and purest breeds, and are fed and 
fattened for market on corn. It is not be- 
lieved that swine are thus fed in any other 
country. : 

Second—That the reports published in 
Europe concerning the deaths of American 

















Che Markets, 


Sr. Lous, Mo., May 25, 1881. 
Frour—Sales: 30 bbls at $4 40, 20 at 
$4 80, 100 at $4 90, 40 at F4 95, 115 at BS, 
90 at $5 05 part del., 130 at $5 20, 160 at $5 
40, 110 at $5 60, 50 at $5 90, 200 on p. t. 
Rye Frour—Firm at $6@6 50 in first 
hands. 

Bran—Very dull. 
on P. trk at 50c, 4 cars f. 0. b. at 53c. 
CornMEAL—Firm. Sales: 1,600 brls city 
on orders at $2 70@2 75 delivered. 
Wueat—Mediterranean: No 1 $1 13, No 
2 $111, No 3 $1 04, No 4 $1 01. 
Corn—Rejected 33c, rejected white-mixed 
39e. 

Oats—Poor white at 39c, prime mixed at 
4lc. 

Ryr—Rejected $1, prime $1 15, 
Hay—Prime prairie $12 75, clover mixed 
$13, prime timothy $16. 

Hremp—Undressed $80@90, dressed $145 
@155, hackled tow $50@55. 

Bauine Srurrs.—Quote jobbing rates; 
Bagging 2 tb jute, 10@1014c. flax mixed 91y 
to 934c; hemp twine 141,@15ce: iron ties, 
$1 75 to 1 50, 

HicHwines.—Steady at $1 06. 
Butter—We quote: Creamery at 22@24e, 
fancy 24c. Dairy—Fancy 20c, choice 17@18c. 
Light colored, streaked, etc., 9@10c. 
Cuerse-Full cream 12 @131¢+,p.rt skims 8 
@9ec, hard skims 3@5c. 

Eeas—Strictly fresh at 10c, and goose 
eggs 14c. 

Povuttry—We quote: Chickens—Hens $3 
50, mixed $3 25@3 50. Cocks $3 00. Ducks 
$2 00@2 50. Turkeys at $8@12. 
Game—Snipe $2 50. Duck: Mallard $2 
50, teal $2 50, wild pigeons $1 00. 
Honey—Strained dull at 9@10c, 
SorcHum—Prime at 30@33c. 
Satt—Domestic at $1 10@1 15, and G. A. 
at $1 25 per sack. 

Porators—Old: Early rose 25@50ce, peer- 
less 75@80c, burbank 95@971¢, peachblow 
50@70c. New at $5@6 50 per bbl for choice. 
Ontons—Old out of market. New $6 per 
bbl for New Orleans, $2@2 25 per be-box 
for Bermuda. » 

Caspace—At $4 50 per crate for choice. 
GreEN Pras—Choice at $6 to $7 per bu. 
CucumBers—Selling at 50@60c per dozen. 
TURNIPS AND Parsnips—$2 75 per bbl for 
turnips, and $2 for parsnips. 

Squase—Dull at 40@50c # doz. 
Srrawserries—Lower. Bulk of stock at 
$3@3 25 per 6-gal. case. Arkansas and 
Tennessee stock (soft and small) dull at $1 50 
@2 per 6-gal. case; Missouri and Kentucky 
monarch and Wilson at $3@3 50; southern 
Illinois Wilson at $3@8 25. 

AppLes—Very little doing ; few choice job- 
bing at $3@4. 

Orances—Messina $5 00@5 50, Imperial 
$5 50@6 per box. 

Lemons—Messina $3 50@3 75, repacked 
Palermo $3 25 # box. 

Bananas—Sell on orders at $2 @3 50 
per bunch. 

Cocoanuts—$2 50@8 per 100, 
Himes—We quote: Dry flint 16 
aged 131/c, dry salt 124¢c, damaged 10 
and stag 101¢c. 

Freatuers—Prime L. G. 56@58e, mixed 15 
to 45c. 








Sales: Sacked 262 sks 


24% dam- 
1¢e, bull 


hogs from hog-cholera are gross exaggera- 
tions. 

Third—The percentage of deaths among 
American swine from disease is no greater 
than the percentage of deaths among Euro- 
pean swine from similar diseases. 
Fourth—That American hogs which have 
died or may die of cholera or from any cause 
whatever can have no relation to the meat 
product (except to decrease it), as such ani- 
mals can not by any possibility pass the se- 
vere scrutiny and inspection to which hogs 
destined for killing and curing are subject: 
that, even if it were possible to pass such in- 
spection, no art of the curer could convert 
such animals into meat which could pass the 
inspection—in the words of leading curer, 
“even of a blind man.” 

Fifth—That the fears excited and fostered 
in parts of Europe by interested persons, that 
any portion of hogs, which have died or may 
die of cholera, or from any other cause, is or 
can be converted into merchantable lard, are 
founded on the grossest ignorance; for mer- 
chantable lard cannot be produced from such 
dead animals. 

Sixth—That every pound of the product 
rendered from diseased hogs, except that part 
used as a fertilizer, is plainly marked “brown 
grease,” or “dead hogs’ grease,” and sold as 
such, largely, to soap manufacturers; and that 
its color and odor preclude it from being 
mistaken for lard. 

Seventh--That the same care is taken in 
the handling and manufacture of American 
lard which is taken in the handling and curing 
of American meats; and that, as the corn-fed 
American hog is the cleanest of its species 
anywhere, it is undeniable that American lard 
is the purest lard in any market. 

Eighth—That the percentage of American 
hogs infected with trichinae (though this 
question is thus far largely one of supposi- 
tion,) is in all probability, by reason of the 
superiority of the bread and feed, much less 
than that among the hogs in any other 
country. 

Ninth—That the freedom from trichinosis 
of the two great pork consuming centres of 
the west, Chicago and Cincinnati, furnishes 
the strongest possible evidence of the purity 
of American pork. In Chicago, fora series 
of years, in which 40,000 deaths were report- 
ed with their causes, only two cases of trichi 

nosis were reported. In Cincinnati, during 
the same period, not one case was reported. 

Tenth—That the reported cases of trichi- 
nosis have resulted from eating uncooked 
meat, shown to be inferior or rejected, and 
that thorough cooking entirely destroys this 
parasite, and removes all danger in this re- 
gard from eating pork. 

Eleventh—That the selection, inspection 
and killing of American hogs, and the subse- 
quent handling and curing of the meat, are 
not surpassed, if at all equaled for care,:pre- 
cision and understanding, by the packers or 
meat curers of any other country. 

Twelfth—That, as a rule, the hogs selected 
for foreign trade are in all respects equal to 
the very best disposed of in our home market. 

Thirteenth—That the great exaggerations 
so industriously spread in regard to di . 
pork, have been aided by the different signi- 
fications attached to the word “pig.” In Et- 
rope it is used as the synonym of hog, where- 
as in America it means the young swine uD- 
der six months, and generally refers to those 
only a few weeks’ old. Thenumber of “pigs 





Sueep Peits—Green—Large $1@1 25. 


that die from various causes, compared with 


Dry—Large 40c to $1, shearlings 10@25c. | the numbers of “hogs” that die, is very large, 


Deer Sxins—Steady. Dry 41@42c, damp 





and meaty at 30@35c. 


and grossly erroneous conclusions are formed 
by confounding the two words. 
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The Sale at Glenview. + 

We attended the sale at py 
xy. on the 16th inst. owned by J. 2 ( 
~ el » & Son ot the Glenview Stud 
a There were forty head . 
. 1 fillies sold pringing the sum ° : 12, 
‘ot or an average of over $300 pei head. 
sede were mostly the get - wee 
Rysdiek’s erg Ss a 8 
is’ Hambletonian. re C vin s 
whee good size, empered, and 
ri ake fine horses. 
" Gene MeFerran & oo = 
lately given as a stable mses 
Cuvier the very fine —" es = 
by Woodford Mambrino, one = 7 
finest stallions in Ky. pay o ade 
horses whom we herad speak 0 | anconst 
expect great things from —_. The 
brood mares owned at this farm area 
very choice lot indeed. They are from 
the best trotting blood in the Uuited 
States. There will be annual sales of 
the produce of this steed and those who 
want to buy the best trotting stock in 
the country will know where to go to 
obtain it. The Messrs. MeFerran have 
a magnificent farm kept in the very best 
order only a few miles from Louisville. 
They are liberal, honorable gentlemen. 
No firm stands higher in Louisville. 
We greatly enjoyed our visit to this fine 
establishment. 

The auctioneer was Col. P. C. Kidd of 
Lexington. Heisa gentleman of fine 
address and knows how to get the last 
dollar that will be bid on a horse. 
Any of our friends having sales will do 
well to secure his services. 
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The Cow Boys of Texas. 
The invasion of the stock-raising dis- 

trict of Texas, described in the Sun a 

few weeks since, is fast crowding the 

cow boy, along with the Indian and the 
antelope, into a treeless, sterile region, 
where herding will not be as profitable 
in the future as it has been in the past. 
Many acres of grazing land, such as is 
found on the western borders of Texas, 
will be required to support each long- 
horn, except in unusually good seasons, 
like that of the past year. The wise 
stock-raiser does not go West, but pur- 
chases and fences as large a pasture as 
his purse will permit, and, buying good 
vulls, devotes himself to bettering the 
quality of his cattle. In the southern 
portion of this State this has been the 
policy for many vears. King, Kennedy 
and others, have under fence pastures 
of the finest grazing lands, ranging in 
extent from 159,000 to 200,000 acres. Pas- 
tures from 10,000 to 20,000 acres are com- 
monin many of the counties west of 
the Colorado river. There is even now 
a great deal of bitter feeling against the 
owners of these large tracts among those 
who own small! herds, who have not the 
means to buy and fen:e land. The range, 
they think, should be free to all man- 
kind, and no one should be permitted to 
monopolize the God-given grass to their 
injury. Some of them donot stop at 
grumbling, but destroy the pasture fen- 
ces when possible—an easy task where 
Wire is used for fencing. 

Sheep owners have generally been 
compelled to buy or lease the land upon 
which they graze their flocks, by reason 
of the hostility of cattle owners. The lat- 
ter say that their cattle will not graze 
ma range over which sheep have pass- 
ed, but sheep have no objection to eat- 
ing after cattle; therefore sheep should 
he confined to land eontrolled by, their 
owners, As the sheep men are in the 
minority, and it is an easy matter for a 
few enemies to do yreat damage to a 
lock, they find it policy to accept as 
conclusive the arguments of their oppo- 
nents. During the drought of 1879 the 
vicinity of water holes in western coun- 
es was often strewn with the carcasses 
of sheep, killed and hung up by stock- 
men as a warning to the shepherds, 
another favorite theory being that cat- 
tle do not relish water where sheep have 
drank. 

Ido not write, however, with the in- 
tention of describing the condition of the 
stock-raising interest in Texas, but to 
give a sketch of the characteristics and 
mode of life of that fast disappearing 
product of by-gone days, the cow boy, 
or Vaquero, Having spent a goodly por- 

ion of my days as a cow boy, I consider 
te self practically qualified to write on 
the subject. The boyhood sport of the 
— boy is not with marbles, or balls or 

ops, but with a lariat of rope or raw- 

— With which he lassoes the calves 

. ideverything, animate or inanimate, 

“ & which a loop can be thrown. At 7 

ey of age he is an expert horseman, 

able to do service on the range in 
es | ways. Between this age and 
of tod € acquires some knowledge 
pe € “three R’s, though seldom at a 

: ool, and at 16 is usually as good a 
r Tseman and as dextrous a roper as any 
cri 'n the district. He is never fleshy 

wd arge-limbed, is slightly bow-legged 
on constant riding, is endowed with 
oe average muscular strength, 
“a 1S very active and capable of great 
“eo He is an unerring shot, and 
omen time of danger. He smokes cig- 
roe ay chews tobacco, drinks whisky, 
rr six-shooter, and is guilty of 
shook, : noe that would, if enumerated, 
of civilie embezzler and stock gambler 
pets. ized regions. He is not more 
Unfort mer wage man in general, but, 

; is . 

sult in homints " quarrels areapt to re- 
€ property of the cow boy is a wi- 
ny or ae saddle and a lariat.” The po- 
nd one Ug. is of Spanish stock, active 
touch pring. It is a stranger to the 
don’t Ao @ currycomb and brush, and 
ic now corn from beans. The sad- 
leather” ponderous affair of wood and 
pounds’ Weighing from ten to fifteen 
diameter f as a pommel varying in 
V saddle tom three to six inches. Cost- 
blentifus. Sometimes have silver stars 
arts of ¢ besprinkled on available 
sinches Pgs surface. Two girths or 
maly in oaeety, to hold the saddle 
girth, TP ‘ 1on—a forward and a flank 
€ lariat is about forty feet 














long, and is composed of eight pliable 
rawhide thongs, plaited intoa rope about 
half an inch in diameter. At one end 
is aring; at the other a loop to fit over 
the saddle pommel. 

The wardrobe of the cowboy isu nique. 
He wears a broad-brimmed straw or 
wool hat. His jacket is of ducking, his 
shirt of calico or hickory, and his panta- 
loons of some stout stuff, over which are 
worn leather leggings. Heavy boots, 
with high heels, to which are attached 
a pair of spurs with two-inch rollers 
complete his outfit. When the weather 
is threatening .he straps behind his 
saddle a slicker of oiled linen, which 
reaches from head to heels. 

Thus accoutred, the cow-boy is ready 
for business. He is employed either to 
drive a herd to Kansas or to look after 
those on the range. The spring is the 
harvest time. Then the great herds 
are put up for thedrive. Thisis thesea- 
son, too, when the annual round-up oe- 
curs, for the purpose of apportioning 
the unmarked calves and yearlings 
among the owners of stock on the 
ranges, that they may be branded with 
the particular device adopted by each 
as his distinguishing mark, generally the 
initials of his name. The law requires 
the brand to be recorded in the county 
clerk’s office, together with ear-marks, 
crops, half-crops, upper and under bits, 
upper and under slopes, splits, swallow- 
forks and jingle-bobs. 

When cattle are sold the seller must 
counter-brand them, and in case they 
are driven from the State the buyer 
must road-brand them With a device 
different from his regular brand. This 
brand must be recorded in each county 
through which the herd passes. After 
a few transfers the animal is as well 
marked as a bulletin-board, and space 
can not bs found on his hide to place a 
good-sized brand. I have seen a well 
known brand, A P B, which extended 
from the shoulder to the hip-bone in 
letters a foot long. 

When convenient, the animal to be 
branded is driven between two parallel 
lines of fencing, called a chute, bars 
placed before and behind him, and the 
iron applied to his side or thigh, at the 
leisure of the operator. But this is not 
always convenient, fencing being a 
scarce article on the range, and the 
animal must be caught and thrown to 
the ground. Then the cow-boy must be 
called to the aid of the brander. Slip- 
ping about eight feet “of the end of his 
lariat through the iron ring, and puttin 

a loop at the other end over the pomme 
of his saddle, he gathers its coils into 
his bridle hand, holding the noose in 
his right and puts his horse into a 
gallop. The animal that is wanted 
breaks into arun, and when the rider 
is near enough for the lariat to reach it, 
he dextrously throws the noose over 
its head or fore-feet, when the well- 
trained pony is checked and quickly 
turns and awaits the shock which he 
knows will come. When the flying 
animal runs the length of the rope, it is 
brought to the ground, the branders 
seize it by the head and tail, and soon 
the branding-iron is scorching into the 
cuticle its indelible characters. Great 
care must be taken not to burn through 
the skin into the flesh, else the brand 
will be blotched. 

After the branding comes the trouble 
of the stockman, for the blowfly, the 
pest of Texas, deposits its eggs upon 
the raw sore, and soon thousands of 
screw worms are eating their way to- 
word the vitals of the animal. The 
remedy now most popular for the screw 
worms is cresylic ointment. To apply 
it, however, the animal must be roped, 
and sometimes thrown down. 

The cow-boy’s life is not an easy one. 
During the whole year he is in the 
saddle from day-light until dark. His 
diet is bread, bacon and coffee. When 
on a trail, in addition to driving during 
the day, he is compelled to guard the 
cattle during part of the night, the force 
being divided into three reliefs for this 
purpose. In case of a stampede he must 
ride night and day. 

In spite of all this, the cow-boy is 
healthy and cheerful. No one is more 
hospitable,and his bravery is proverbial. 
But he is a relic of barbarism and must 
go, and the places that have known him 
will not mourn his departure, for he is 
too much addicted to “whooping ’em 
up.” 

sninccnacies ec all 
THE TRAIL. 
Major Mabry of Llano has 6,000 head 
on the road. 
Hord & Homsley’s herd of 2,500 are 
on the trail for Kansas. , 

Scott & Hank have 1,400 head on the 
road and are making up another herd. 

Jesse Hittson will drive a herd of 
2,000 steers, ones and twos, to Colorado. 

Cuero Star: Mr. J. T. Wofford has 
started on the drive a herd of about 
3,000 head of cattle 
Bob. Bright sold his entire stock of 
cattle in Tom Green county to Messrs. 
Peacock & McWilliams. 

Mr. R. K. McMord e from Southern 

Texas has started a herd of 1,700 young 
steer cattle to Cheyenne Wyoming Ter- 
ritory. ; 
W. C. Irvin has sold his stock of 
about 5,000 head to Messrs. Hughes & 
Simpson, at $12 per head, calves not in- 
cluded. 

Mr. T. M. Peeler has sold his stock of 
about 500 head of cattle to Hughes & 
Simpson, at $12 per head, calves not 
counted. 

Mr. C. D. Farmer of Callahan county 
has sold his entire stock of cattle to 
Messrs, Kerr & Cochran, who will still 
hold them in Callahan. 

Jno. Dawson of this city has recently 
urchased the entire stock of M. P. 
Johnson of Jones county, paying there- 
fore the sum of $33,000. 

Mason News-Item, May 6: Several 
herds of horses have passed through 
town during the week, including one of 
700 head, bound for Leadville Col. 

T. P. Lenoir of Goliad county sold re- 
cently 999 head of cattle to Butler & 
Nicholls, of Karnes county, consisting 
of one and two year old. Price $7 and 
$10. . 

The Victoria Advocate says: Dr. J. 
L. Gartrell will start with a drove of 
horses and mules for the Missouri mar- 
ket next week, and will ship from 
Houston. 

J. D. Houston has sold to Jesse Hitt- 
son 2,500 two-year-old steers at $13 per 
head, tu be delivered June 25th, on the 
Arkansas river, fifty miles west of Fort 
Dodge, Kansas. 

Victoria Advocate: Captain G. O. 
Stoner purchased the stock of cattle 
owned by Col. George L. Whitney, in 
this county, last week. About #10 50 








per head was the price paid. 
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Mr. R. E. Nutt of Bee county, a lead- 
ing sheep raiser, has sola out his sheep 
interest to Mr. John Nutt; and that 
portion of his pasture lying in Goliad 
county to Messrs. Blackburn and Nest- 
hoff of Bee county. 


Wm. Hunter will deliver to-day 300 
head of choice one’s and twos to W. A. 
Daugherty of Missouri; and also has 
ready for delivery to Warren & Simp- 
son 1000 head of steers and heifers, we 
presume for ranching. 


On the 9th inst. the following herds 
passed Red Fork Ranch, Ind. Ter.: 
Carnes & Forsyth Bros., 900 corn-fed 
Texas beeves from Smith Paul Valley 
for Hunnewell. T.J. Allen from the 
Chickasaw Nation with 150 cor >-fed 
beeves for Caldwell. Eugene Denny 
for Caldwell with 110 head of horses 
and a few mules. 


For the week ending May 13th, the 
drive by Griffin footed up 40,000 head 
lacking 7 head only. For the corres- 
ponding week in 1880 the drive was 
over 60,000 and in 1879 a little more 
than 27,000. The total drive by Griftin 
this year to May 13th is 61,000 head. 
For the same week 567 horses had pass- 
ed Griffin, making a total to that date 
this year of 3,086. 


STOCK NOTES. 
Schreiner & Lytle will drive 15,000 head of 
eattle to Kansas this season. 


Capt. J. D. Reed has started his herd of 
3,000 young steers for Kansas. 


About 25,000 head have passed Fort Grif- 
fin up to this time going north. 

Mr. Limberger from southern Texas has 
passed north with 2,000 cattle. 

Nat Word of Goliad passed through town 
on Monday with 300 head of horses. 


Messrs. King and Rachal, respectively, 
have about 2,500 head hoofiag northward. 


T. J. Word of Goliad has nearly 7,000 head 
of cattle on the trail en route to Kansas. 

Mr. D. R. Fant of southern Texas has 
600 head of horses on the road, northward 
bound. 


Messrs. Cromer and Cutbirth have just ar- 
rived with 1000 young cattle from San Saba 
county. 


T. D. F. Phillips of Hamilton and Mr. 
Beckham of Navarro each have large herds 
near town. 


J. S. Smith from Lano county passed 
through last Friday with 2,100 head en route 
to Kansas. 

Hickock & Larimer, from below San Anto- 
nio, arrived in the city Monday with 600 or 
700 head of horses. . 


The representatives of the Southern ‘Texas 
cattle King passed on this week, bound to 
Kansas with large droves of horses. 


Mr. Wm. Hunter has sold to Volney Hall 
350 head of cattle which the latter gentle- 
man will ranch near Dido in this county. 


Wm. Hunter delivered to Hunter, Evans 
& Co. last week 2,400 select young steers 
which are now on the trail for ranching in 
Kansas. 


Wm. Hunter finished yesterday delivering 
1,400 head of ones and twos to Mr. Frank 
Clutton, who puts them on the road for his 
ranch in New Mexico. 


E. T. Lewis of Johnson county has sold 
his stock of cattle, over 300 head, to Mr. 
Tillman Fowler, who will remove them to 
Nolan county in a few weeks. 


Mr. J. B. Nichols writes the Journal from 
Coryelle that all the young cattle about there 
have been purchased, at prices ranging from 
$4 50 to $6 50 for yearlings. 

Jno. Flint returned last Sunday ‘from east- 
ern Texas, where he has just finished putting 
up 600 young cattle for Mr. Jesse Boyd, who 
takes them to Caldwell, Kansas. 


Mr. J. W. Schew of Coleman county ar- 
rived in the city Monday morning with 60 
head of ponies and a herd of cattle, which 
we learn will be driven to the north. 

Mr John Farrar writes the Journal of his 
sale to Mabrey & Glasgow at $10 per head. 
He cuts out all 3 year-old steers and over and 
counts all calves up to July 15th—at which 
time he delivers. 


Driving stock horses is going on to a con- 
siderable extent from Burnet county; very 
near all the large stock left over from last 
year are sold and are driven to the Territo- 
ries, mostly Nebraska and Wyoming. 

Messrs. Hudson, Watson & Co., of Burnet 
county last week sold a herd of 1,340 head of 
cattle at the following figures: For year- 
lings, $7 25; two years, $10 50; three years, 
$13; beeves, $14. Over 1,300 of the herd 
were males. 

The 2,400 head of young cattle recently 
put up at this place by Wm. Hunter for 
Hunter, Evans & Co., are conceded to be the 
finest herd of young steers that have gone 
out of the State this year, and are a credit to 
the contractor and his able assistants, Messrs. 
Knight, Beauchamp, Cromer and Culbert. 

In an exchange between Messrs. E. M. 
Murphy and F. M. Watson of Mary’s Creek, 
yearlings passed at $8; cows and calves at 
$13 ; twos at $12 and threes at $16. Previ- 
ous to this Messrs W. B. McClesky and Wm. 
Baker of the same neighborhood in Parker 
county sold threes at $16 50 and fours at 


$20. 

One of the greatest wastes on many 
farms is in the woods pastures, which 
are covered with decaying logs and 
brush,-patches of briers and other under- 
growth, or useless trees. A nice clean 
woods — is the exception in most 
parts of the State, and the loss in the 
pasturage of cattle and sheep, where 
pastures are covered and cumbered as 
most of them are, is much more serious 
than is generally supposed. Timber 
land in the eondition described is al- 
most entirely useless, whereas if clear- 
ed of underbrush, and the poorest of 
the trees cut away, letting the sunlight 
in upon the grass, they would become 
almost as valuable as the meadow land. 
During summer they would pasture the 
stock which the hay from the meadows 
keep through the winter. One of the 
most profitable uses the farmer can 
make of his time, not employed in the 
fields, would bein clearing up the woods 
pasture. 





ade a 

The situation, the strueture, and the 
size of the rumen or paunch point it out 
as the first and general recepticle for 
the food, which receives in the mouth 
only sufficient mastication to enable the 
animal to swallow it. When swallow- 
ed it is then received by the rumen, and 
morsel after morsel is taken until this, 
the first of the animal’s four stomachs, 
is comparatively full. A sense of re- 
pleton precedes rumination, during 
which act the animal ae | prefers a 
recumbent posture. It is not to be sup- 
posed that all the food taken is to be 
again ruminated; it is only the bulky 
or solid portions that undergo the pro- 
cess. When the rumen is moderately 
full, it will contract on its contents, and 
first squeeze out the fluid portions, 





which will pass onward into the third | 
or fourth stomachs, whilst the solid 
part will be embraced by the sesopha- 
gus, or stomach pipe, and returned to the 
mouth. By the term “loss of the cud” 
is meant a cessation of the chewing of 
the cud, which occurs ds a symptom of | 
most internal diseases of cattle. | 

| 








re Che Shepherd. 


Edited by R. M. Boll, of Brighton, Ma-| 
coupin Oo. Ill. to whom all matter relat. | 
tng to this department should be addressed. | 














Ram Shearing. 
I have been with Mr. G. B. Bothwell, | 
Breckenridge, Mo., for some days, dur-| 
ing which time he has been shearing) 
some stock rams. One two-year-old | 
clipped thirty-one pounds, bred by Me-! 
Fadden Bros. Star of the West, a two-| 
year-old, bred by Bothwell, sheared | 
twenty-five and a half pounds. A twin 
mate ram to Star sheared twenty-four | 
pounds of beautiful, long crimpy wool! 
that manufacturers are ready to buy, | 
even these dull times. One pair of two-| 
year-old rams sheared twenty pounds’ 
each; another pair sheared eighteen 
pounds. A number went fifteen pounds. | 
Nearly all his breeders went twenty 
pounds and upwards. Remember this 
is from sheep that generally take the 
weather as it comes, winter and sum- 
mer. Z. MCF ADDEN. 
Blooming Grove, Kansas. 
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HOW SHALL WE SELL OUR WOOL? 
ADDRESS OF J. C. GILL BEFORE THE MISSOURI 


WOOL GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the Mis- 
souri State Wool Growers’ Association : 


From time immemorial the mind of the 








.| intelligent sheep husbandman has been more 


or less agitated upon the various subjects | 
that pertain to the size and symmetry of the | 
sheep, its anatomy, physiology and hygiene, | 
the length and quality of wool-fibre, the tex- | 
ture and weight of fleece, as well as the pros 

and cons of the mutton qualities of the vari- | 
ous distinct breeds and their crosses. Upon | 
these and kindred questions, we have had | 
addresses and essays beyond computation, | 
and volume after volume of books, but how | 
to realize the most money for the wool and | 
mutton, after the labor and toil of producing 

them, has scarce been hinted at, and yet this | 
is the grand objective point to which all our | 
efforts in sheep husbandry tend, the center 

to which all our schemes gravitate. 

In the treatment of this important theme, 
we are at once met by a seemingly insur- 
mountable obstacle, a difficulty than which 
no other in our business is greater, and 
which, were it out of the way our question 
would be in a measure easily solved. This/ 
boulder in our pathway to success is an almost 
total absence of 1autual confidence among | 
wool growers, and, in fact, among all classes 
of farmers. We seem to, and in fact do, put | 
implicit confidence in almost everybody else | 
but each other, but we stand so apart that 
we labor to a disadvantage on every hand; 
whereas with that co-operation which a prop- 
er eye to business will discover to the most 
obtuse, and which must be desirable to every | 
thoughtful wool grower, we should so con- 
trol our products and their market value as | 
to at least give us the satisfaction of being 
able occasionally to intimate to the purchaser 
abéut what price we would like to have. But) 
as it is now it would doubtless seem to an | 
observer, that we were entirely satisfied so| 
our neighbor does not make more than we 
do. We are like the man who had a very 
light crop of potatoes and thanked the Lord 
that his neighbors were as unfortunate as 
himself, My brother wool growers, let us 
put to shame such contemptible selfishness. 
Let us walk shoulder to shoulder in the pros- 
ecution of our noble cilling. Not only in 
the selling of wool and mutton but in all de- 
partments of our profession let us ever be 
ready to lend each other a helping hand. If 
we must be selfish, let the motto of such a 
spirit be, “He who properly helps himself 
helps his neighbor.” Let us study for “the 
greatest good to the greatest number.” In 
the devising of ways and means for the pro- 
tection of our common interests as wool 
growers; it is far from necessary that we 
make war upon any other legitimate business, 
though it may be necessary to occasionally 
show wherein some work injustice to us, and 
against which injustice we complain. 

This is an age of combination, organiza- 
tion, and co-operation. Without one or all) 
of these, scarcely any business enterprise is 
prospering in our land to-day, and with them | 
success and prosperity crown almost every | 
effort ; but combination without mu ‘ual con-; 
fidence and a desire for mutual benefit will’ 
as a rule, prove futile. To bring about and} 
to put into operation this very desirable co- | 
operation among wool growers and make it 
effective, will require much thought, forbear- 
ance and experiment, but there must be a| 
time of beginning, and now is as good a time | 
asany. Atour session in May last, some| 
effort was made to take a step in the direc-| 
tion of co-operation, but owing to the late-| 
ness of the season, and also to the fact that, 
the wool market had recently been so buoy- 
ant that we all thought that another clip or 
two was all we would want to complete our 
fortunes, and more especially owing to the | 
great hindering cause, selfishness, and a dis- | 
tinct lack of confidence nothing definite or | 
to any profit was done. I, as your secretary, 
was instructed to communicate with buyers 
and manufacturers with a view to selling 
the wool then under the control of members 
of the Association, which as near asI could 
ascertain was near 130,000 Ibs, and this in the 
hands of twenty or more persons, with no 
arrangement or place to concentrate, so that 
buyers invariably wrote me they could not 
come so far on uncertainties when they 
would have to travel so far and to so many | 
points to see the wool, and then perhaps be | 
able to buy only a small lot here and there. 
After the efforts of last year, we are still far 
from a satisfactory solution of this momen- | 
tous question. | 

There are at least three distinet modes or | 
‘systems, (save the mark), of selling wool, now | 
in vogue in this country. First, through | 
commission houses; second, to speculators 
and jobbers at home, and third, in a few lo-| 
calities throu,zh a somewhat crude system ot 
co-operation. The mode most common} 
among large growers is to ship to some com | 
mission house in Boston, Philadelphia or | 
New York. In the prosecution of my search | 
for information upon this subject, I wrote to | 
a number of prominent commission houses | 
in the east, several of whom did me the kind- | 
ness to reply at some length, and some of the | 
letters I feel at liberty to submit to the Asso- | 
ciation in connection with this address, 

These letters set forth about all the argu- | 
ments that can be found in favor of this plan. | 
Among the objections we have to say: This 
places the property of the growers in the 
hands of men who are in most instances total 
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or expects to see them. These men may be 
and in the main probably are, of good repu- 
tation, but are still no better tban the aver- 
age of mankind so far as honesty and intre- 
grity are concerned and they are likewise lia- 
ble toerr, Nevertheless the shipper is whol- 
ly in their hands, and these commission men 
grade the wool to their own or the buyer’s 
liking. When they sellthey can report al- 
most any price they choose and the seller has 
no recourse but to “grin and bear it,” while 
the buyer is there in person and makes the 
best tradehe can. The possibilities and 
temptations are great, tosay the least, to do 
injustice to the seller and favor the buyer, or 
commission house, or both. In many in- 
stances the commission men, while claiming 
to assist the seller in so manipulating his 
produce as to induce a better market, by ad- 
vising to hold or sell, as the case may be, are 
in fact, doing all they can to supply the 
manufacturers with wool at a low price, and 
are helping them to “freeze out” the grower 
or shipper. I refer to a case in point. Last, 
summer several gentlemen of this State made 
a joint shipment of two car loads of wool to 
a commission house in Philadelphia, with in- 
structions to hold it until ordered to sell. In 
a short time each of them received account 
sales of from 300 to 1,000 pounds each ac- 
cording to the amount shipped. This wool 
had been sold without any order to do so, 
and at the lowest price quoted. Now this 
was done simply to furnish the manufacturers 
with needed supplies, sufficient to keep their 
machinery in operation, and “bear” the 
market so as to compel shippers to sell at a 
low price. 

Against the second mode of selling, i. e. to 
speculators and jobbers, the objections are 
obvious, as well as are some points favorable 
to it. The man who buys to sell again ex- 
pects to make a profit on it and must there 
fore buy it on what he deems a safe margin, 
while we claim that the grower earns all the 
“margins” between him and the manufactu- 
rer no matter who really gets them. On the 
other hand, there is some satisfaction in sell- 
ing at home. We know what we get and do| 
pot have to deduct commission, freight, insu- | 
rance, dockage, shortage, discounts, stealage, 
ete., etc., to find out our net receipts, which 
are sometimes so small it would take a forty 
horse power microscope to seethem, Ofthe 
two evils I am inclined to think the latter 
the least. It isclaimed that, when wool is 
held for sale at home, buyers are so few that 
there is no competition, that we must take 
just what we are offered, and have no voice 
in fixing the price. My experience is that 
when the wool market is brisk buyers are 
numerous and often ready to concede to any 
reasonable terms of the seller, but when the 
market is dull buyers are scarce and it is difli- 
cult to sell, but not very much more so than in 
the eastern markets, if we can rely on the state- 
ments of our commission men through their 
market reports. The most satisfactory sale 
of wool I have made in ten clips in Missouri 
was to a home jobber, and then I know he 
made 215 cents per Ib. clear profit, as he was 
posted by telegraph, while I had to wait the 
slow speed of the mails. 

To the third plan of selling I desire to call 
your attention more particularly, because I 
believe it to be prominently the best under 
proper inanagement. To sell wool under any 
co-operative plan some defined system must 
be marked out and strictly adhered to, and to 
do this successfully will require not only bu- 
siness tact and thought but doubtless much 
experience. For the purpose of preparing 
myself to address you on this subject I also 
sought advice from some of the prominent 
“sheep men” in the country and in their res 
ponses there is a remarkable unanimity of 
expression in favor of some plan of co opera- 
tive selling or “pooling” of wool. My thanks 
are due to all who have favored me, also to 
all from whom I have received any informa- 
tion,many of whom are members of this body 
and will doubtless “speak their minds” in 
the discussion of this question. I take plea- 
sure in presenting to you the letters of Dr. 
E, 8. Peck, of Kansas, and Hon. V. P. Rich- 
mond, the very efficient Secretary of the Illi- 
nois State Wool-growers’ Association. 


From all the information which I have 
been able to gather I make the following sug- 
gestions to “How to sell wool— 

Sug. ist. A more thorough organization 
and incorporation of. this Association, also 
the organization of county or district associa- 
tions as auxiliary to this, 

Sug. 2d. Use every legitimate means in our 
power to encourage manufacturers to locate 
in our midst. To this end I think it wise to 
instruct the Executive Committee to open 
correspondence with capitalists and mechan- 
ics, also with the authorities of cities and 
towns in different parts of the State, to as- 
certain what inducements they will offer to- 
ward the establishment of woolen factories. 
I deem this expedient as a means of calling 
the attention of those who are really as much 
interested as ourselves, to the many advan- 
tages our State presents as a manufacturing 
district. 


Send address for our new pamphlet containing testi- 


and Vermin, plans tor dipping, apparatus. etc- 
20 26-eow 


ain, St. Louis, Mo. 








and prepare it for market in the most valua- 
ble and attractive manner bossible. 

Sug. 4th. Co-operation in handling and 
selling our wool. As already said, this. will 
require laborious thought and experience to 
make it successful, but as the rough outline 
of a plan I recommend the establishment of 
a Wool House in the city of St. Louis, under 
the general management of a board of direc- 
tors and under the direct management of @ 
thoroughly competent business man, at a re- 
munerative salary. Into this house let all the 
wool of the State be shipped, except such as 
is sold to home manufacturers. It should 
then be graded, classed and weighed by an 
expert employed for that purpose. Samples 
of each class should be sent to the leading 
manufacturers and a semi-monthly statement 
of the amount of each grade on hand and the 
price asked. I believe in the farmer asking 
his price for his products as well as the law- 
yer for his counsel, the manufacturer for his 
goods, or the merchant for his wares. 

The shipper should correspond frequently 
with the board of directors, and give his 
views as to the prospective values. - It would, 
perhaps, be well for the shipper, when he 
consigns his wool, to signify to the proper per- 
son about when he desires it placed upon the 
market, so the management may approximate 
in advance the amount for sale each month; 
but none should be sold only by order of the 
board, or rather at a price fixed by them. 

The details of this plan would require more 
time than is allotted me here, and the subject 
should at least be referred to a special com- 
mittee. I submit to you a copy of the con- 
stitution, by-laws, rules and regulations of 
the Wool-growers Exchange of Steubenville, 
Ohio, which I receivéd from Mr. J _D. Whit 
man, the Treasurer, in answer to my request 
for information. This establishment is con- 
ducted on the Rochdale plan and has been m 
operation obout fonr years, but with what 
success I am not prepared tosay. ‘They also 
publish the Wool-growers’ Bulletin,a sprightly 
little paper, alive to the interests of wool-grow- 
ers. 

Sug. 5th. I think it highly important that 
an inter-state convention of western wool- 
growers be called to meet at some central 
point, at some time in the near future, for 
the purpose of effecting a plan of more ex- 
tensive co-operation. ‘There is no good rea- 
son why the entire clip (except what is manu- 
factured at home) of Missouri, Illinois, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Colorado, Kansas, Texas and Ark- 
ansas, and some other States could not, yes, 
should not, be controlled by one co-operative 
association, and thus work in harmony with 
like organizations in the east and extreme 
west. 

And now, gentlemen, if my effort should 
result in inciting you to a full and free dis- 
cussion of this important subject, and that 
result in some definite plan of co-operation 
in the protection of our common interests, 
my labor will indeed not have been in vain. 

“In union there is strength ;” let us like 
a noble brotherhood go forth to do bat- 
tle for our rights with peaceful intent but 
telling blows. 


A Sure Cure for Piles. 

Do you know what it is to suffer with Piles? 
If you do, you know what is one of the worst 
torments of the human frame. The most 
perfect cure ever known is Kidney-Wort. It 
cures constipation, and then its tonie action 
restores health to the diseased bowels and 
prevents recurrenee of disease. it with- 
out delay. The dry and liquid are both sold 
by druggists.—Globe. 


An Organ with Twenty Stops for $65 
Is offered by those famous builders 
Messrs, Marchal & Smith, New York City. 
They have just perfected a remarkable organ 
with twenty stops, which is destined to be the 
leading instrument for years to come. Con- 
tinuing the policy which they have made so 
popular, they offer their organ at a price 
which must bring them orders from every 
part of the country, and secure an immense 
sale. See advertisement in issue of April 28. 
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Good Wool, Healthy Sheep. 


Now is the time for sheep farmers to look 





'to the fature of their flocks; and nothing can 


add so much, after good feeding, to secure 
these results as a judicious use of Little’s 
Chemical Fluid. The price has now been re- 
duced, so that it is the cheapest, most effec- 
tive and reliable sheep dip in the world. Will 
cure scab of the most malignant form, foot. 
rot, mange, sore eyes; kills ticks, heals all 
fresh cuts made in shearing, or old ulcerated 
sores; will more than pay for three dippings 
between this and the next clip in the quality 
and quantity of wool; if dipped immediately 
after shearing in this dip as directed, the 
sheep will take no ill effect by being exposed 
te the cold rains or heavy night dews, as it 
coats the skin and makes it impervious to 
water. Fellow sheep farmers give it a trial 
this year, and if it is not all it claims to be 
condemn both it and its agents. Write for 
printed matter. James HoLuIncsworrTs. 





Sug. 3d. Produce the best quality of wool 


210 Lasalle st., Chicago, Ill. s 
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the weal or woe of all. Many are con- 
stantly examining their own actions— 
asking themselves as to the propriety 
ot what they do, and these are the ones 
that come the nearest to acting out the 
grand, even sublime, principles of right 
and justice. On the other hand can be 
O, willow, will you not be mine? discovered a host of beings that have 
Thy hazel eyes, thy tulips red, but little or no time to test the sincer- 
“Thy ways, all larch, have turned my head, | ity of the actions marked out for future 
All linden shadows by the gate. execution; that have no wish to think 
i 7 hin gyrating aati of themsel ves other than as models, 

while, at the same time, they don’t 


We'll fly for elms of bliss divine. : 
know what a model is or should be. 
, We do not mean that, because they do 
Catalpa’s money, if you can ; 


Your sumach ash, but not my heart : | this, they are all bad, though we must 
You‘re evergreen, so now depart : | confess that it appears rather serious. 
You'd like to be poplar —that I see— /The entire is an abuse of the power of 
Birch your walnut propose to me— reason, which, with some few excep- 
* ss - YY J = “ 
Here’s pa! you'll she hemlock the gate; | tions, is granted to all of us. 
He maple litely say, “Tis late. If we strike forward blindly, instead 
\of being cautious, and_ considering 
| whether good or bad will be the result, 
| we certainly are guilty of a flagrant 
‘abuse of those powers, which, if we 
‘would but hesitate and think, would 
\dictate a road perfectly safe for our pil- 
'grimage. We judge a thing by its mer- 
lits or demerits; by its relative good or 
‘ Ate inn {bad qualities, and on this scale, we are 
was Letter from Nina. : . |taught, will we finally render our ac- 
The usual springtime epidemic, | egynt. 
house-cleaning has attacked us again.; This is a grand principle: judging of 
However, we must not neglect the|a tree by its fruit. 


fhe Home ircle. 


LOVE AMONG THE TREES. 








BV H. ©. DODGE. 
‘Oak, Caroline! fir yew I pine ; 


O, spruce young man ! I cedar plan 





Locust that loveyer, while he flew 

For elms before that parent’s shoe ; 

He little thought a dogwood bite 

And make him balsam much that night, 

Hawthorny path he traveled o’er, 

And he was sick and sycamore, 
—Yonkers Gazette. 





Of course all will 


a if ae ladmit, every one, that we should never 
Home Circle, whatever else happens. | 49 wrong: that we should always do 


A lady once studied up a way to make! right. Yet we are only too well aware 
house-cleaning more popular with the/of the fact that all do not do right, and 
“men folks.” Her recipe was, “eook | that many do wrong. Nor did we pro- 
: at ee é | pose to administer an unfailing remedy 
chicken every day.” I thought the idea | to such as do wrong, when we began 
a very sensible one, and give it here for| writing; for it so happens that our 
the benefit of others. | A go not extend so ~. But, = 
, Mi as +oy| think, if every person would give due 

Cinete Sraeeay, 2 mendag _ oe letter | consideration to the matter which con- 
very much—especially your remarks) cerns ‘him most deeply, reflect on a 
about dancing. Do not forget to keep) course before pursued, bestow “head- 
your promise of discussing the question Work” on the path he intends to travel, 
again land, at the same time, make right his 
P 2 Sz , : : _,|/motto, there would be precious little 

Bon Ami, in speaking of those great) erime or wrong-doing in the world. But 
writers, Byron, and others that you) this is sometimes too com icated for 
speak of, I think itis their genius we|the mastery of many, and, in conse- 


: a. wast a. .| quence, they would rather mingle with 
m on | - ’ . Ss: 
-senigpses moll nag . sidering | avils, degrade themselves, and instead 
; S07 ac Pe 


‘ We ,do not of progressing, fail to fulfill any mission 
consider immorality more excusable in| that might have been intended them. 
them than in others, we simply separate | “Every one of us may, in some way or 


heir producti from their q) | Other, assist or instruct some of his fel- 
yone4 seggeemaaaaaa personal | iow creatures, for the best of the hu- 
qualities. 


| man race is poor and needy, and all have 
Vamme writes a splendid letter, and|a mutual dependence on one another.” 
1 was very glad to meet Fannie Wood | LLoyp Guyor. 
again. 
Orphan boy, you have a noble object) Dear CircLe: A numberof criticisms 
in view. I hope you will succeed.) haye appe red in our columns of late 
When I said I'did not like boys. I meant! and I expect some of the members are 


some boys, not all. | tired of reiding them. The province of 
I agree with Lloyd Guyot, that ‘Enon | a critic is to point out and correct errors 
has forgotten us too long. |in the composition as well as tocondemn 
Minnie F., have patience yet alittle th» false and commend the true doe- 
while. 'trines in the subject criticized. A crit- 
Clara G., thanks for recipe for fried |j+ should not take up a subject and, as 
dumplings and pudding. I shall certain- he thinks, snuff it out with a grand 
ly try them as soon as circumstances) (ourish. If a tallow candle gives but a 


ae <p _ — i | feeble light, the breath that extinguish- 
on Juan, 1 ike your last letter. SO ¢s it gives none at all. 

you do read poetry. The Lalyof the, Too many critics go out of their juris- 
Lake is a great favorite of mine. I ad-| diction—they over-reach themselves 
er very much the two simple lines| and indulge in ridicule too freely. A 
“The stag at eve had drunk his fill) critic should avoid the use of ridicule 
When danced the moon on Moran’s rill.”| and a criticism should not degenerate 
I like Scett’s poetical works much_bet-| into alampoon under the most tempting 
ets nal cea be be sacred ft circumstances. Criticism is not the 
and jeered at, but we ate all too apt to| highest style of composition ; it is, in 
forget the golden rule,and to “do unto} fact, a style that requires less of the 
_ as we would have others do unto| imaginative powers of mind than any 


Little Dixie, your letter is “short and other kind of writing. Because to criti- 
sweet,” come again. cize is simply to pass judgment on some- 
Lina M., now that you have joined!thing already invented. In other words 
pe —— " 7 oo bg Reg =— you) it is easier to eat a dinner than it is to 
visit southeast Missouri and I will ned cook one. Everybody can eat, but very 
up as nice a bill of fare as possible. [| few cook well. Critics are too prone to 
have some cousins in Massachusetts. | take up isolated sentences and contort 
Col. Colman, G. H. has set the readers | them into all manner of senseless forms. 
fg the bill ot nga ge lg Rha As I have before asserted, language is 


very hard, at least, to give an opinion | SO pliant that it can be easily turned 
as to who ought.to have the premium. | and varied to suit a writer’s fancy, what- 
PB 5 sgh once — to be quite logical | ever fantastic shape that fancy may 
Visitor, 1 like your remarks extreme- suggest. If a critic cannot combat an 
idea fairly and squarely, what right has 
La Grange, we shall be glad to have) he to turn that ideainto ridicule? Any- 
sedi en, and tell us something pody can use ridicule effectively. Robt. 
Avis, I heard a “Bob White” yester- Ingersoll finds it a deadly weapon with 
~~. Wasit you? | Which to assail Christianity. 
iss Ted, Critic, gp oe. and all} Ifa writer is unfortunate enough to 
the uncles and regular members of our| yge pad grammar or bad rhetoric he is 


circle, don’t forget the RURAL. oe! 
Idyll, I have answered that letter. pounced upen by some self-satified 
jand self-constituted critic, who may 


-— ° 


Letter from Paulus. 





Did you get it? — ; 
Alberta, you will hearin a short time know the rule and rote of a few text 


from me. | , : 3@ : is ey- 
What has become of Schoolmam? and | books, and relying on these and his cy 


where are you, Lily of the Valley ?, Clopedias, the said critic will hurl all 
Wisdom has not been heard from since; manner of “wise saws and modern in- 
thehigh water. We hope he has not/stances” at the unfortunate writer. 
a Cee ay. Nima. | Sometimes the critic in his zeal forgets 


—-—R-e e.-.-C:*~—“‘i‘“—i | : : 
Good or Bad. ‘to credit anybody with his borrowed 


In these two words are contained far expressions. Henry Clay once remark- 
more import than is generally shownin ed that the old proverb recommended 
the estimation of many. Not that it| the use of bought instead of borrowed 
is difficult to distinguish between the| Wit. The same rgmark will apply in the 
good and the bad, but from a rational | Case of language unless we are careful 
basis we will say that, like many other|to credit the person from whom we 
things comparatively easy when pur- borrow. I do not uphold a careless, 
pose and will are enlisted in their be- slothful writer. Laziness is not to be 
half, very little analysis is sometimes! tolerated in any shape, and if writers 
given of conduct to decide its char-| are 80 lazy as to permit their productions 
acter. Of course the observer does not | togoto print in a crudestate they deserve 
fail to classify it. This, ostensibly, il-/ and may expect to be polished up a lit- 
justrates the principle that it is easier | tle. Laziness is a vice that should be 
to see the faults of others than to ob-|Smothered wherever it shows itself—on 
serve our own. And we are led to con-| the farm, in the pulpit or in the editor’s 
sider this the main, indeed, paramount | Sanctum. 
barrier to all that is good. No one is| I do not believe a harsh criticism 
capable of teaching a thing as it should | Should be allowed to come into the Home 
be taught, until that one understands, Circle—because all or nearly all the 
or is governed by it himself; for this writers here are novices, amateurs, who 
much is requisite to render the neces-|are easily discouraged. A cold, incisive 
sary dignity. About the first thing— criticism will stifle a timid writer, and 
and it is natural, too—we do on being|in the majority of instances beginners 
criticised for anything we have done, is, | 47 timid. Itis said that Byron never 
‘to notice our teacher or adviser, and knew himself till his “Hours of Idleness” 
see whether he has adoptel the pro-| had been hackled and riddled by the un- 
posed theory. If he has, we feel more spairing and scathing reviewers. Who 
like giving the matter an earnest con-| knows but what these fierce and unjust 
sideration, where, at the start, a total/ attacks gave him that seeming bitter- 

absence of interest or enthusiasm might| ness toward and distrust of his spe- 
have been the case. Upon a proper | cies which characterized his after life? 
rendering of “good” and “bad” depends Scorching reviews are enough to wither 





or sour the most amiable or promising 
writer, and I trust that none such will 
find their way into these columns. 

Having mentioned Byron’s name IL 
desire to speak a few words about him. 
Byron was a great poet. A poet doesn’t 
necessarily have to bea doctor of divini- 
ity or a statesman any more than a suc- 
cessful financier has to be able to trans- 
late Hebrew or believe in the Darwinian 
theory. A great many writers animad- 
vert upon men of genius in the most 
unjust manner. They look to geniuses 
for models or greatness in everything 
pertaining to the moral elevation of 
man. Why not expect as muchin the 
way of morals from an invention as 
from a poet? An evenly balanced mind 
if taken at the proper time, can be train- 
ed and educated to an excellence in 
most any avocation; but poets have 
s'rong propensities for poetry, and in 
the absence of moral training are as apt 
to acquire vicious habits as ordinary 
people. Their appetencies for plea- 
sure are as_ strong as yours 
or mine—much stronger, perhaps; 
their control over their passions 
is no greater than ours, and why »lame 
them or hold them up asa warning to 
the world any more than we blame our- 
selves who are perchance as corrupt as 
they? Why should we draw our own 
pharisaical robes about us, hiding our 
rottenness while seeking to uncover the 
sores of a brother? “A man may see 
how this world goes with no eyes, Look 
with thine ears; see how yond justice 
rails upon yond simple thief. Hark, in 
thine ear: change places; and, handy- 
dandy, which is the justice, which is the 
thief?” Verily, we sometimes “strain 
at a gnat and swallow a camel.” 

Some of the members object to bills of 
fare. Well, bills of fare are tedious things 
and $5.00 would not cover the waste of 
ink, to say nothing of paper, ete., which 
our members have seen fit to use up on 
this subject. I hope wecan all say fare- 
well to bills of fare. 

Scripture teaches that it is not what 
goes in the mouth, but what proceedeth 
therefrom that defiles us, but I believe 
a man’s diet has much to do with his 
character. A man’s stomach is in some 
sort a labratory of character, acting 
through sympathetic nerves on the mind 
and producing certain results. To il- 
lustrate: Take the rotund philosophic 
German, he dines on_his ;sauer-kraut, 
limberger and beer and it makes him a 
hard-working materialist and utilitari- 


bages to a gardei.of roses, 
tille Frenchman sips his champagne, 
minces the leg of a frog, and of a bright 
sunny day, is as lively as acricket. He 


as nimbly as the frog of which he is so 


fond, and his vaporings remind one of 


the piping of the little amphibians that 
sing in the early spring. 
are our cousins, John Bull, they feed 
on beef and imagine’ themsel- 
ves great warriors, They 


an who greatly prefers a patch of cab- 
The vola- 


jumps about from one object to another 


Then there 


wear 


shadows caught, and painted on cards, 

and send them to me—the pictures. 

I'd —well, I don’t know what I wouldn't 

do. SAL BAXTER. 
March, 1881. 


~-—s 
Letter from Uncle John. 
Home Circle friends, may I come in 
this Sunday afternoon, and can I have 
a social chat with you this evening? I 
am all alone this evening. Two neigh- 
bor boys visited me an hour ago, one 
of which handed me a five dollar bill. 
Would any of you refuse to receive 
money on Sunday? Friends, [ think 
some of you are laboring under a slight 
mistake, as regards my position on 
this Sunday (Sabbath) question, I am 
not a Jew as somé one suggests, neither 
am La Sabbatarian or seventh-day Bap- 
tist. I am not going back to Mount 
Sinai, Iam heading in the opposite di- 
rection. Much as I revere the author 
of that law, I cannot but regard it as 
being sectional, specific, partial, nation- 
al and fleshly—pointing not to Jesus, 
but to the finishingof creation; but that 
law has been repeaeld. I would show 
you the repealing clause if I had any 
hope of this ever being published, but 
it has been shown already by some one 
in the Circle. 
Now, Mr. Editor, will yow please pub- 
‘lish this, so that I may disabuse the 
minds of some of my friends? If you 
do not I shall never write again to your 








|paper. I have written a number of 


jletters which you haven’t published, 
|during which time you have published 
vat least a half dozen for other writers. 
/In one of these letters I gave ny view 
/upon the subject under consideration 
'which I will not attempt te do now, 
|inasmuch as I have no hope of ever 
iseeing this again. 

Suffice it to say, however, that so far 
|as divine law is concerned, there is no 
‘Sabbath. Theseventh day was given 
|to the children of Israel as a rest day. 
| é : ; 
iIt was to remind them of their late 
servitude in the land of Egypt. It was 
|to be a witness between them and God 
|throughout their generations. It was 
(never given toany one else. And, again, 

labor was never interdicted on Sunday 
‘by Christ, or any of the apostles or 
jearly Christians. Church history gives 
Constantine, a new convert from pagan- 
|ism the credit of issuing a decree forbid- 
| din sthe perfortnance of labor on Sunday. 
| Where there is no law, there is no sin, 
‘for sin is the transgression of law. I 
have said more than I anticipated say- 
‘ing at the beginning. Should this be 
|published, I promise to answer any 
| question upon this subject that is perti- 
‘nent that any writer may ask, pro- 
| vided I have good reason to believe or 
| hope the same will be published. 

That bill of fare some one wants, the 


against his works, advises all to read 
them, and then denounces the author ; 
it. is too bad to put such a “dead fly in 
the ointment” as that. He moreover 

ives a sort of supposed soliloquy by 

‘owler, not seeming to realize that 
ae same could be attributed to him- 
self. 

“OQ, wad some power the gift ta 
gie us, to see oursel as ithers see 
us.” He says that Prof. Fowler knows 
no more than any other intelligent man. 
High as is the estimate I place upon 
Bon Ami’s qualities, I hardly think he 
could perform the labors that Prof. 
Fowler has done, neither could many 
other intelligent fmen, though they 
might do as much in another iield. O. 
S. Fowler has reared for himself a 
monument as lasting as the human 
race, and as grand and lofty as the im- 
mortal soul. He has his faults no doubt, 
for he would be a stranger in this 
world without them; yet that he had 
some good qualities all must admit. 
Let us admire his virtues; his faults, 
like our own need not be told. The 
spirit that “lifts a mortal to the skies,” 
should rather guide us thanthat which 
would “drag an angel down.” Let us 
always think as well of others as we 
can, for that will be bad enough. 

A letter I wrote in January appeared 


vine examples” was misprinted “dire 
examples.” SEMPER FIpvs. 


a ee 
Letter from Vamme. 
Who will “boil.down” the visitor? 


subject of kissing—for a change, 


opinion that the osculatory exercise is a very 


nonsensical performance, and an utter failure |C4S¢ of tattooing is the result. 


ever you see a lady, especially if she | 
middle aged, and more especially jf she 
is dark-featured, wearing a heaving coat 
ing of lily white, one of the conclusion. 
is that she has been shaving, althoug}, 
it is not the only inference. One thing 
is certain, a lady who shaves must ys. 
powder in large quantities, and there), 
many ladies whoshave.” “Is this facia) 
decoration easily removed?” “No it j 
not. All the books recommend depilg. 
tories, but these are usually of little - 
vice. They are composed mainly of 
quick lime and orpiment, which isa pre 
paration of arsenic, and the only eff 
is to cut off the hair to the surface of t}, 
skin, leaving the root intact to roy 
again. There is another mode of tre 
ment, but it is slow and painful, and Th 
ee the aid of so skillful an operat, 
that it is seldom used. In this latte 
which is known as the electric metho 
the patient sits ina chair, holding jn he: 
right hand a sponge which is connecta) 
with the negative pole of an electri 
battery. The operator holds a need 
or a fine wire which is connects 
with the positive pole, and this \y 


each cell or follicle, thus destroying th, 
root. Every time the needle’ touches 
the skin a severe shock is caused, which; 
will cause a nervous person to scream 
out with pain, and if the operator is 


in March all out of time, in which “di-| bungler, or if his nerve is not verv stes. 
ry stea 


| dy, he will miss his mark and ‘caus 
most intenseagony. Not more than one 
or at most two, dozen hairs e¢.n be at 
tended to at one sitting—indeed, ver 
few patients can sit for one-fourth o 


He suggests that we launch forth on the the last number—and hence you will se 
He must 
believe in natural sequence, and the “eternal | themselves, 
fitness of things ;” for after some of the pre- deavor to introduce them into the Ca- 
vious topics discussed, a remark regarding 
kissing is not malapropos. Well, it is my/during heating, is imbedded in the epi. 


that the operation is very painful. Some. 
times women attempt to operate upon 
They heat needles and en. | 


pillary cells. The result is that the car. 
bon, which accumulates on the needle 


dermis, or underskin, and a first-class 


; Then, 
again, many ladies use acid for the pur- 


thrusts with a quick motion down iny, 


in expressing feelings and emotions of any! O36 and permanently scar their faces 
kind. A firm, cordial grasp of the hand is|/Qthers remove the hair by tweezers. 
far preferable. If any additional caress is| etc.” , , 
desired, why not rub noses together? It Letter frome Enon. 

would be far more convenient than for lips to Idyll, I am not disappointed that your 


come in contact; for so many long or ill-| husband is a carpenter instead of an editor 
shaped noses are great impediments in the| phe only difference between an editor and ; 
way of kissing, as they stand out in such ex- | carpenter is, that one builds of words and the 
tended, inviting prominence, apparently just) other of woods. So there is only the change 
awaiting friction. Another objection that! of a Jetter to make them do the same thing. 
can be alleged against kissing is that a few) Several members have asked me to come 
mouths are made for it. I imagine that 08-) oftener. Well, I've been waiting for the 
culation to be properly indulged in would re- | «pilis of fare” to cease coming. Most of the 
quire a well-formed mouth (for this reason | «pij) of fare” writers are looking down what 
I, myself, always refrained from the exercise).| Dickens calls “the illimitable perspective” 
You know men never kiss men; women do| for a mythical V. 
kiss women. Reason: Women have nothing} Bon Ami, you asked, a good while ago, 
better to kiss; men have. There, now, L. F.,| whether I knew Messrs. Kissinger, Wells and 
that is all I have to say on this thrilling topic.) Middleton, of my neighborhood. I am per. 
I will not tell you what else I know about} gonally acquainted with Mr. Jas. Wells. The 
kissing. other gentlemen and Mr. Charles Wells, | 
Why do not some of the poetical members| know by sight. I suppose they know me in 


: ‘ . .. |the same way. 
mention American poets among their favorite Llovd Guyot what kind of grammar d 
authors? 2 ‘ 


Surely they must be read and ap-/ you call the expression, “not be seldom *” 
preciated. You know fifty years ago the| May be the printer altered what you wrote, 
world said that America was tou new, toowild 








though. 
Nina, I thought you knew “Mariette,” be 


mutton chop whiskers and are thick-|! 

headed because they consume a liberal|cheapest as well as the ‘healthiest 
amount of sheep along with their beef.|diet, and offers five dollars reward. 
Added to this, they dwell ina foggy at-| Now, G. H. wants that five dollars. 
mosphere and it is no wonder that they|The cheapest and healthiest diet for 
get mentally befogged in regard to their | any man, woman or child is that which 
fighting proclivities ete. As for oursel-| the appetite craves. Eat whatever you 
ves, we are “thin-skinned”—nothingand | desire most, provided you can obtain it, 
all things at once—as frothy as the|and you will be healthy. A man’s ap- 
French-man’s champagne and as full of | petite is a better judge of what he 
electricity as the leg of a frog; swim-|needs than any man. UNCLE JOHN. 
ming inthe beer kegs of the Germans} - + + 

or sleeping in their cheese-boxes ; lost in| A Letter from Gertrude. 

the mental fog of England or pawing; Drar Home Circie: Although my 


and savage to have aliterature. Sidney Smith, 


cause you first announced that writer to be 


in the Edinburg Review, propounded his| man. 

famous query, “Who reads an American| Don Juan, it was Burns, not Scott, who 
book?” Yet, who will fail to admit that in| Prote 2bout the “banks and braes 0” bonny 
history, poetry, science, criticism, political] ] send a long article along with tbis letter. 
and ethical discussions, the records of travel|1I don’t know which will be printed fixet. 
and of romance, universally recognized and a Alets "Set al xox. 
standard exemplars of American origin, now} A New Invention. 

illustrate the genius and culture of the na-| Jt is sad to have the duty devolved upon 
tion. The wild character of our scenery, the| of continually chronicling some case of hn 
savage beauty of frontier, our lakes, the ma-| man wickedness, and it is with a sickenin 








the air and horning the dirt after the 
manner of (John) Bull. 

1 hope all the Germans, Frenchmen, 
Englishmen and Americans, who con- 
tribute to this paper, will scoop down on 
me at once. 


Uncle Wesley, I like your spice very | 


much, even if you do bring it in on a 
five-wheeled wagon. Give us a liitle 
more. 

Bon Arni, you are mistaken as to 
Anon’s writing the biography on John- 
son. 

.Don Juan, don’t speak of my léngthy 
productions until you can trim yours 
down. And Don Juan, it was not “A. 


es o’ Bonnie Doon.” It was a_S-c-o-t 
of the name of Burns. Are you afflicted 
with Scot-omy ? Howjdo you like Burns ? 
I think his “John Anderson,” other 
lines “To Mary in Heaven,” and some of 
his pieces, perfect gems of poetry. 
Nina, I have made one unfortunate 
allusion to your gun, but will ventureto 


ask if it shot backwards that you don’t | 


write now. Wedo miss your bright and 
airy letters. 

Idyll, can’t you find a few leisure mo- 
ments for the Circle? 

Incognito, | am certain we all appre- 
ciated your last piece. 


Nina, I killed two squirrels this morn- | 


ing at one shot. Don 


my gun? 


© own eS 
A Letter from Sal Baxter. 

Scat! Look out Kitty, you might 
catch Avis. Bomb! Bomb!! Bomb!!! 
That’s for the ladies—leap-year now, 
you know. Nina doesn’t understand; 
well, I'll talk to the point: I want the 
ladies to have as much elbow room, the 
same courting privileges as the men, if 
not more, then they wouldn’t want the 
ballot. If man, the pecked bird of crea- 
tion, would just let them hunt for and 
find their affinities, they wouldn’t be 
wanting a stick to gouge him over with, 
would they, Nina? Quixotic? Pshaw! 
It’s nothing of the sort. To rid this 
land of old maids and “Timothy,” would 
beat Quixote ail to pieces. It would 
beat St. Patrick running the rats and 
mice out of Ireland, for they left ’cause 
they didn’t love ’taters. It’s—well, 
it’s Baxtaview. You needn’t dread 
Murphy, he won’t squeal; you might 
“pat him on his head so prettily, he 
wags his—” Oh! I’m getting poetical. 

Come, each and every one, roll up 
your sleeves, grab your double pointed 
daggers, dripping with jetty blood, and 
march on to victory, while the ladies 
cheer: Hip! Hip!! Hurrah!!! Victory 
is ours. Ss 
_ Mr. G. H., if you want to live cheap, 
just go and hand that big, yellow nickle 
over here, and go and live like Dr. Tan- 
ner, it won’t cost you anything per 
week. 

Now, as I love flowers, even in win- 


t you want to buy 
PAULUS. 





ter,can’t “Violet” and “Daisy” have their 


Scott” who sang on the “Banks and Bra- | 


| . 
last article was never permitted 
|to see the light of day, this is by no 
imeans going to stop me from writing: 
|I admire the editor’s good sense in not 
| publishing it, and would not blame him 
\if none of my productions ever entered 
| the Circle. 

| -* * 

| Daisy Dell, I gave you the fancy pic- 
{ture in my last, but, of course you were 
|not aware of it, but look as you may, I 
like you and am always glad to see 
your name in the Circle. 

| Little Dick, I do not live in Platts- 
| burg, but reside six miles north, on the 
| prettiest farm Ileversaw. Lenjoy good 
health and have no occasion to use the 
Plattsburg waters. Give me some means 
by which I can indentify you; do you 
live in Plattsburg ? 

Paulus, {1 admire you very much. 

Who will give the first autobiogra- 
phy? It seems to me nothing but just 
for the one that made the proposion to 
be first to comply ; how is it School mam, 
may we not expect to hear from you 
soon ? te 

Nina, your visits are not so frequent 
as I would like them. 

Gillie Lee, surely you have not left 
us; 1 am waiting patiently to see some- 
thing from you. 

Col. Colman, father requests me to 
ask you the name of the enclosed seed ; 
they were sent to him from Cal., and 
were called Burr clover, what is the 
correct name ? GERTRUDE. 


REMARKS: We never saw the seed be- 
fore, but {presume it is what it is claim- 
ed to be. 


i. - © -<re e | 
A Letter from Semper Fidus. 

Kind readers, I was sadly disappoint- 
ed in a letter from Bon Ami, in which 
Prof. Fowler was I think, altogether 
too severely criticised. The writer 
seems to forget that “to err is human, 
toforgive is divine;” or that fallibility 
is the fate of man. 

He makes no allowance for the weak- 
ness of an old man in his second child- 
hood, when speaking of the proffessor’s 
recent troubles, indeed, he seems to par- 
take of the spirit of those who mock- 
ingly said of our Savior: “He claimed 
to save others, himself he cannot save.” 
I do not at all agree with everything 
Prof. Fowler has written, some of his 
sentiments are, I think, more the out- 
bursts of enthusism than the teach- 
ings of science; yet, since he has 
written so much for the benefit of man- 
kind and labored so long to elevate the 
race, I feel it my duty to ask that jus- 
tice be done him. | 

Bon Ami says hé has nothing to say 


| 








jestic flow of our noble rivers winding through 
the measureless expanse of forest, which toss- 
es like some mighty ocean, its dark green, 
billows in breezes of spriug, and glances like 
some vast, sleeping sea, its thousand hued 
foliage in an autumnal sun ; our fertile bos- 
omed, far-stretching prairies, the deep toned 
song of spray-dashing Niagara, the grand and 


and the fact of standing out fromthe chilling 
atmosphere of the time—honors, customs and 
soul-fettering ceremonies of the past, in the 
warm influence of free institutions, has given 
a freedom and originality, a scope and power 
of thought to the minds of our authors, and 
lent a treshness, a brilliancy and luxuriance 
of fancy to their pages, which neither the 
smooth-shaven lawns, the well-regulated 
parks, the closely trimmed groves of England, 
nor all the colossal structures of the conti- 
nent can inspire. To-day the wild notes of our 
gray haired old poet of the woods carries the 
world back to the old Homerie times, and as his 
heart warms with true Homeric fire, he sends 
a long forgotten strain of music to sweep 
over the hearts of men. When we bid a last 
farewell to the sweet minstrel and he goes to 
sleep in the poets’ corner of the shadowy land 
of the past, his rich melody will still sound 
all down the coming ages, to awaken a vibra- 
ting cord in every pure, loving heart. 
VAMME. 


<> - 
Moustached Girls. 

“Yes,” said the professor, when asked 
about the frequency of such cases, “there 
are a considerable number of ladies 
so afflicted. The trouble usually occurs 
in women who are of dark complexion, 
and more frequently in middle age than 
in youth. When you seea dark woman 
with large, bushy eyebrows, which near- 
ly grow together, you may be pretty 
sure that she can grow an imperial if 
she will only take the necessary pains. 
Hirsute adornments are not so frequent 
in young women, although they some- 
times occur. A girl often has a heavy 


the chin. It annoys her, and she keeps 


scissors, or in some cases to shave it 
away. The resust isa heavier growth 
the next time, which becomes so promi- 
nent that it must be removed. The 
most frequent place where the hair 
makes its appearance is on the upper lip 
or the chin, although it sometimes ap- 
pears on the side of the face, and even 
on the throat. As a general thing, I be- 
lieve that those bearded women which 
are advertised by shows are frauds ; but 


in the course of my practice I have seen 
more than one woman who could raise 





quite a heavy beard if she only wished 
to cultivate it.” “Do many women 
shave?” “Why yes, a great many more 
than is generally supposed. They hide 


glorious beauty of our fair young continent, | 


growth of down upon the upper lip or | 


heart and a relaxed faith in human natur 
that we to-day refer to an instance of mor 
than usual depravity. A person by the name 
of Witzner—we regret that we cannot aid in 
{hurling the whole of the miscreat’s nam: 
| down te immortal infamy—has just applied 
at Washington for letters patent on a device 
he calls the “Detonating Stair Rod.” Thisis 
jan arrangement by which the impingemett 


| of the human toe on the rod while in act | 

| ascending stairs communicates with an elec 
! ° * . 
| tric bell placed at the head of the tenant's bed. 


|In this application this Witzner person calm 
\ly states that his device is for the protectio 
| of Louses against burglars, but a little calm 


| reflection will convince the most charitable 
! 


jae this is merely a blind, and that the real 
| design is to betray the approac’: of the lat 
| incoming head of the family, and deliver hin 
| over to the fierce and inappeasable wife 0 
, the period. 

| As it appears that this Witzner is a widow 

|er, it is highly probable that he is the intn 

jidated agent of some secret woman's righ's 
| society, and the said fact also proves that 
| must have at one time suffered the fate of # 
|married man, and, therefore, was fully awe" 
| of the result of this terrible exercise of bs 
|ingenuity. It would interest the student 
| philosophy to analyze the mental process by 
| which this person was brough into so Ishmael 

itish a position toward his fellow men. W# 
| great wrong in early life—wbat Monte Chris’ 
| vendette against his kind—bas brought abo™ 

this savage and implacable act of hatred 3° 

idestruction? To such a being remors¢ * 

| doubtless impossible, but even so, he ms 

| have had disturbing visions of some helaté 

jand exhausted benedict coming home fr® 

| “the lodge,” or from “sitting up with p” 

| Smith,” and, instead of being able to speik 

up stairs in the dead silence of the sul 

hours and his stocking feet—instead, we *)' 

of peacefully accomplishing this more or le 
hazardous feat, and then insidiously burt 

ing in beside the unexploded family torpedo- 
the miserable wrech touches off the infamo™ 
device alluded to, and is confronted at the 
head of the flight by a white-robed, tight 


feeling it and pulling it continually.) frizzed tornado, armed with the wrath 0 
Perhaps she endeavors to clip it with a | righteousness and a rolling-pin. 


Is it posst 
| ble this Witzner could imagine such sce2® 
as this without pity, without relenting? Bt 
there is no use wasting speculations on 4 “” 
mon whom reflections such as these could nt 
influence. As we understand that a co 
mittee of prominent citizens from every 
munity in the country is now on the way “ 
Washington to protest, in the name of hu 
manity and civilization, against the issua0® 
of said patent, we shall not abandon all hop’ 
until we know the worst.—San Francis” 


Post. 
<> oman 


Suffering Women. 

There is but a very small proportion of _ 
women of this nation that do not suffer fr 
some of the disease for which Kidney-"° 
is a specific. When the bowels have be 
costive, headache torments, kidneys 08 it 
fix, or piles distress, take a package, 40 qi 
wonderful tonic and renovating powe! 





the traces that shaving leaves with hea- 
vy doses of powder and plaster. Wher- 


cure you and give new life.—Watchms?- 
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ROMANCE OF A TOOTH. | brain is the destruction of laboriousness, and | 
a remarkable den-| for those who work with the hands is the 
least useful of the meals. It is very doubt- 
ful whether the powerfully built races of Up- 
| per 


‘he particulars of 
ane recently performed by a 
and skillful dentist of 





tal operation 
well known 
Denver, wer 
our reporter. 
of the loveliest 
laughters of a 


India, who eat only twice a day—at 10a, | 


Some months since, 
and most accomplished 


well known citizen of) tarians, the bulk of whose food is out of all | 
revenne was thrown from her horse, | proportion to its nourishment. The great | 
Che} tained, among other annoying | 6! ty removed is, however, not so much | 
and aaa oa of one of her front| e mic -day meal as the profound ignorance, | 
injuries, 2 fracture ia tbat yen of educated men, as to the quantity | 
teeth The delicate pearl W hich tlashec | of food indispensible to health, and the quan- 
: a sh “lips within whose rosy laby- tity most beneficial to it. On the first sub | 
tar 8 ‘nen she smiled the soul was/Ject most men know nothing, or at best only | 
rinth when she s ae oil anil the amount of a convict’s ration, which is fix- 
was hopelessly ¢rus Paes ed at the standard found most conducive to 

uty of the lady considera- 


‘abstinence, theugh it is 


Jost,” . A 
marred the bes wer | Severe labor in confinement, and is no rule for 
‘ The only remedy for its injury | ordinary mankind, Cannot the doctors tell 


root of the broken | us some handy rule of thumb about this ? 


tooth extracted and a false tooth made | 
to fill the horrid breach. In her dis-) 
tress she went to Denver, Where she meee : 
se any friends, and sought the ad-|On the other hand it is obvious that fruits, 
Vice of a prominent dentist, referred to, , 88 an exclusive article of diet, do not meet all 
vice of ¢ | 

-een her sobs she 
oa cond somewhere, Or 
somebody, that 
to such a selene 
to transplant 
of another per 
root and bloom as 


1. : , : 
Fre broken tooth? If he could he might) fluences upon the animal economy of the 


name his price. Beauty in distress ap-| highest importance, The acids of fruit are 
nents e 
— faa anwse the grief-stricken | duce physiological effects of a cooling or cor- 
riaiden that such operations had been rective nature, which are highly salutary. 
fully performed, but in the pres-| Fruits are largely compssed of water, and 
ent ease the ditliculty would be to dis- | this fluid has come to them through extraor- 
eover atooth of such purity, delicacy dinary channels. The tiny root fibers have 
and beauty as to be worthy to muneh collected in the dark earth, and, by vital 
earamels aud bon-bons in company | 8€fon, it has been forced through the most 
with those whieh now mourned _the| ™inute tubes, until it is finally deposited in 
toss of their crushed companion. How-| the fruit cells. So far as we know, the water 
ever, he would see what he could do. | undergoes no modifications; itis water in the 
‘{ month or two passed, during which | soil, and it is the same in its wonderful asso- 
the docter was unremitting in his| ciations in fruits. It, however, holds saccha- 
search fora feoth of the proper dimen-| rine elements and other principles which 
sions, complexion and brilhaney. Big|™odify its physical appearance and taste. 
teeth, yellow teeth, snag teeth, and | The great amount of water contained in 
teeth of every description and condi-| fruits is in itself an advantage, as it aids in 
tion came in his way, but never a tooth | Cleaning the alimentary canal and the other | 
that would answer for the mouth of |¢@xeretory ducts, and thus promotes healthy 
the pretty Miss ‘ wee es aes 
- a - B SUE 7 =] 
AT LAST THE TOOTH WAS FOUND. | iong periods, but the lack of the nitrogenous | 
A voung Spaniard, whose well brush: | elements detracts from their strength-giving 
ed and somewhat faded habiliments in-| power, and anyone living exclusively upon 
dicated a struggle with fate, entered | them would not be able to labor effectively. | 
the office to receive some slight dental) We have heard of the man who rowed his, 
attention. His Manners were those of | boat along the entire coast of New England 
agentleman, and his conversation de-| sustained alone on whortleberries ; but if the 
noted retinement. When he opened | yoyage had lasted six months, or even three. 
his mouth, the doctor could hardly con-! nis nerves and muscles would have entirely 
ceal his emotion. There was the tooth! failed him.—Our Home and Science Gossip. 
he had been looking for, flashing in its alates 
dazzling whiteness, the perfection of! «[yprqrsrron.”—-You have tried everything 
form and the acme of purity. It was| for it and found no help. Weare no doctors. | 
indeed a gem. The subject was ap-| but we can offer a prescription that has cured 
proached cautiously ; but when the | very many, and it might cure you as well: 
young man spoke of his poverty, the | it will cost but a quarter of a dollar, and can | 
doctor offered him $100 for the tooth.| be had at any druggist’s. Ask for Perry 
The money tempted the impecunious} Davis’ Pars-KueR. 4 


foreigner, who immediately offered all | 
e 
Che Dairy. 


his stock in trade on the same basis. | 
An appointment was made for the next | 
Dairy Cows. 
A . ., A friend who has a large dairy in the west 
ed the rear office, for it was a part of! 8 y 


day, a note dispatched to the lady, in-| 
the bargain that the gentleman was|°*™ Part of the State of New York informs | 


bly. 
was to have the 





Healthfulness of Fruit. 


son whica would take | answer all the questions connected with the 
it had in its original | Subject of the healthfulness of fruit. Besides 


suecess 














forning her that at last the tooth was| 
found. At the given hour the gentle-| 
man entered the front office, and the! 
lady, closely veiled, shortly after enter- | 








to the demands of her offspring. 

after a calf and cow have been let 
other twice a day, 
\to both. Besides the weaning is frequently 


| impossible, creati 
e imparted the other day to| m, and 10 p. m.—are not all in the right, farm. T tice also of keeping cow and 


one | &xactly equalizing, as they do, the periods of | calf sepa 
difficult to decide | twice a 
from the example of hereditary tetotal vege- | the 


| 


| nature provides just the right kind of nour- 


stated that she) the wants of the system. The chemistry of | 
been told by’ the apple, the pear, the tomato, the grape, | 


lentistry had advanced | ¢te., is well understood, and it can be stated. 
e that it was possible bow much nutriment or assimilable food each | 
a tooth from the mouth, 18 capable of affording; but this does not) 


Could he secure her a mateh for furnishing nutriment, fruit exerts other in-| 


gallant dentist never in| Properly nutritive substances, but they pro- | 


| milk. 


| the molds. 


Besides, 
to each 
the weaning is injurions 


he practice alsu of keeping cow and 


day to take half of the milk, while 
other half is being milked, is vexatious, 
troublesome and saves no labor. Any one 
would rather sit down by a quiet cow and 
draw all of the milk than to fight with the 
calf for half of it. And if the milker takes 
the first half before the calf is admitted, the 
cow is injured, as the milk should all be 
drawn when the cow lets it down. 
Calvesshould never be allowed to suck 
longer than three days. But they should be 
furnished with their mother’s first milk, as 


ishment for the first food. When raising 


calves by hand they can be made just what 


you want them. ‘The steer calves intended 


, for beeves can be safely pushed from the 
No intelligent person can doubt that the | 
free use of ripe fruit is conducive to health. 


first, by plans which have been frequently 
fore-shadowed in these columns. After 


| feeding for a few weeks with new milk, sub- 


stitute skim milk. Then if the calf is too 
poor add oil meal, or if it is too fat for the 
development of the bones and muscles, add 
ot meal or other bone or muscle producing 
food. The heifer calves which are intended 
in the future for the dairy should not be kept 
as fat as if intended for veals for the butcher, 
Keep them in good thriving order, with the 
safe development of all their parts, for which 
purpose it requires more skill than is usually 
possessed by the drudge. 

The sooner the cow and calf can be 
induced to forget each other the better for 
both, and for those who attend to them. By 
the tenderest care learn both to have confi- 
dence in you. Kindness toa calf in its earli- 
est days is never forgotten. They make 
quieter and better cows. And steers which 
enjoy your presence and confide in your care 


{always assimilate their food better, are not 


half the trouble to care for, and add so much 
satisfaction, by their docility and kind temper. 

Calves must have good accommodations for 
feeding their milk and grain or other food 
rations. Each one must be allowed its share, 
without being robbed by the more greedy or 
pushed away by the domineering. They 
should also be so arranged that they cannot 
suck each other just after partaking their 
Plans for all of these matters are well 
understood on a well arranged farm. 

—_—_————_ Doo 
Limburg Cheese. 

The process of manufacturing this 
odorous article is thus described by an 
exchange: 

“The milk is delivered at the factory 


‘and strained into vats as for other cheese. 


It is then raised to a temperature of 96 
degrees Fahrenheit, when enough rennet 


| is added to coagulate the mass in about 


thirty minutes. The curd is then cut 


|crosswise and lengthwise of the vat 


with a gang of steel curd knives. Soon 


|after it is turned with tin shovels fre- 


quently for an hour, when it is left for 
the whey to settle, if the curd is of prop- 


|or consistency about two-thirds of the 


whey is removed. The curd is now rea- 
dy for the molds into which it is dipped, 


{the whey remaining escaping through 


the pcrforated sides of the molds, After 


| the curd has hardened to a proper degree 
‘it is placed upon a table slightly inclined 
jand the whey drains off, care being ta- 


ken that the cheese retains the form of 
Then they are turned sever- 
al times and finally are ready to receive 
the salt, which is rubbed in by the hand, 
morning and evening for four days, thus 


rate, and admitting them together | 


not to see the lady. The tooth was ex-| me that he has kept twenty-four grade Short- | 
tracted, the money was paid, and the} horn 
Then the tooth was 
cleansed and submitted to a delicate} 
\xeatment to preserve its vitality while 
the doctor was preparing the mouth of 


stranver departed. 


the lady for its reception. It was soon 
inserted, and in the course 
four hours had immovably 


in its new home. 





success, and Miss 
piest of girls, 
NOW FOR THE SEQUEL. 


became the hap- 


With a woman’s curiosity, she was Weeks old began to nibble the grass. _ 
continually speculating as to whom the | S2™mer being very dry, this failed consider- 
tooth belonged, and the gentleman in| ®>ly during August; cut hay mixed up with 
turn was cudgeling his brain for some , ¥2¢@t shorts were then givenin place of it. | 


of three Or| or ten days, and then skim-milk was grad- 
ly taken root) ually mixed with it, till substituted entirely 
In a few days the} for ) 
operation was announced a complete! bered, in very hot weather, before feeding 


| 


gradually hardening, until they can be 
itaken to the curing-room where the 
| bricks of cheese are set on edge close to- 
\gether. After being properly cured 
| they are then packed for market. But 
| prices for this cheese are also fluctuat- 
'ing, and the maker or dealer frequently 
ineeds to store his cheese in a room of 
{uniform temperature to preserve it fresh 
| and prevent it from becoming over-ripe 
|For this purpose large and deep vaulis 
jand cellars are built where the air is 
jneither too hot nor too cold—and the 
|cheese will keep well summer or win- 
|ter. It is made with less expense than 
| American cheese, its price is less fluctu- 
‘ating, and hence the milk of our dairy- 


and Guernsey calves, dropped the past 
spring, in the following manner. They were 
allowed to suck their dams a few times im- 
mediately after birth, and then taken away. 
and taught to drink milk from the pail. This 
was warm and fresh from the cows for a week 


the new milk. This was frequently lob 
and was thought all the better for it,as being 
probably more easily digested. The calves 
were put into a good pasture, and at a few 
The 


means to ascertain the whereabouts of | 02° ™ay judge how well these calves throve | Men is bought largely by dealers and 
his tooth, which had turned tne tide of | *2"8 simply fed, for at six or seven months | made up by theiremployes. Proprietors 


his affairs so luckily. For, with the 
money it had brought him he made a 
iortunate purchase of ,stock, and step 
by step had gone on with his rapidly 
accumulating capital until he had a 
snug little bank account and patronized 
atailor. Chance threw him in a select 
little party one evening, where Miss 
happened to be present, and he began 
recounting his adventure, When he 
smiled and pointed to the vacant place 
in his mouth where the tooth had 
once had its home, Miss —— gave 
alittle shriek, and her secret was dis- 
covered. It is rumored that out of this 
dental operation a veritable love match 
will shortly result; and in fashionable 
Denver and Cheyenne circles this ro- 
mance of a tooth will soon be the all 
absorbing topie. 














Health Column. 


Do We Eat too Much? 

Nothing consumes the general worth of 
the World like the feeding of its populations, 
‘td it is by no means yet completely settled 
"hat the majority of men, once above the 
Mperative restrictions of poverty, do not eat 
00 much, An idea has been very generally 


a that it is healthy to eat often, till cer- 
“in classes, more especially servants, eat 
a. times a day; and the end of the medi- 
sh aphorism, that those who eat often 
— eat little, is very often forgotten. 
b : Lancet of September 4, in a curiously 
ns lous article, hints that the modern world 
bod too much in positive balk of food—a 
i ment certainly true of great bread eat- 
‘hs on distinct and well-marked type—and 
indy on modern regularity of meals has 
a US to regard appetite as the guide 
“ — hunger, which is the true one. 
— of meals develops appetite, not 
oe ™. We rather question the previous 
a pe. as a very hungry man is, apt to 
dma much, but we believe that the exten- 
rosa wealth and the extreme public igno- 
of takin the suject tend to foster a habit 
eat roe Soap many meals. Men and women 
lanch ——— honrs—breakfast at 10 a. m., 
~a divi +30 p. m, and dinner at 7:30 p. m. 
, which” of the twenty-four hours of the 
thitteen can hardly be healthy. It leaves 
in the ours and a half without food, while 
thse ne ten and a half there are 
for ge eae - It would be better, we imagine, 
hen “ Ty Men to redtice theirs to two, 
Worm sderable intervals ; or if that is 

to the a ‘ng, to confine the intercalary meal 
ting an Seam mouthful, taken without sit- 
Petite, T, no provision to tempt the ap- 
Unch for those who work with the 











| 


of age, they weighed from 500 to 600 pounds | Pay, We are informed, eight cents per 
each, ‘The cream from the milk of the dams | gallon for the milk to be made into Lim- 
of the calves was made into butter of first-| burg, or the price of milk will be regu- 
rate quality, stored till October, and then |lated by the price for American cheese 





brought a good price. | at the factory.’ — e 
Many think that choice calves cannot be|  « ali at 


well raised on skim-milk, and therefore feed | Curing a Bad Memory. 

all new milk to them. But I think this is| Your memory is bad, perhaps, but I can tel 
wasting the cream on such as are designed | YOU two secrets that will cure the worst mem- 
to grow up for dairy cows, and that they are |OTy- One is to read a subject when strongly 
all the better for this purpose, when reared | interested. The other 1s not only to réad but 
on the quality of milk which is the least fat-| to think. When you have read a paragraph or 
tening and gives the most muscle. Many a|® Page, stop, close the book and try to re- 
Shorthorn heifer is injured for the dairy by | ember the ideas on that page, and not only 
being over-fed and kept too fat from its birth | Tecall them vaguely in your mind, but put 
up to three yearsold, when it is the usual | them into words and speak them out. Faith- 
time for it to drop its first calf. As fed | fully follow these two rules, and you have the 
above, the calves occasionally scoured, and | 8°lden keys of knowledge. Besides inatter- 
to stop this some astringent medicine had to | tive reading there are other things injurious 
be given in their food. But if a heaping | t¢ memory. One is the habit of skimming 
tablespoonful of oilmeal, gradually increas-|0V€T newspapers, items of news, smart re- 
ing to a pint for each calfas it grew older, | marks, bits of information, political reflec- 
had been made into a gruel and mixed daily | tions, fashion-notes, all in a confused jumble, 
with the skim-milk, it would have prevented | €ver to be thought of again, thus diligently 
scouring, kept the bowels in good order, and cultivating a habit of careless reading hard to 
made them relish their other food more|>reak. Another is the reading of light liter- 
heartily. Flaxseed boiled to a jelly answers |#ture and novels. Nothing is so fatal to read- 
the same purpose, also if ground mixed with |ing with profit as the habit of Tunning 
oats, one-fourth of the former to three-fourths | through story after story, and forgetting them 
of the latter, and then a quart or more, ac- | #§ §00n as read. I know a gray-haired wo- 
cording to the age of the calf, fed daily is a|™4D, 4 life-long lover of books, who sadly 


good substitute for the oilmeal.—A. B. Allen, | 2eclares that her mind has been ruined by 
in N. Y. Tribune. such reading.—St. Nicholas. 


© ~<mo e —_——__—_—_« ome 

Raising Calves by Hand. The Hon. J. A. Dacus’ illustrated Lives of 

This isthe seascn of the year when the |the James and Younger Brothers, published 

question should be settled oh the calves|by N. D. Thompson & Co., St. Louis, has 

should be raised, says the Iowa Register. reached a sale of 50,000 copies in ten months. 

Some claim that there is no improvement on | The demand is wonderful. Book agents hae 
nature’s way. It is true if the cows are never | *¢4ping a rich harvest with it. 16-18 


to be put to any other use than raising calves, | nage — 
it is just as well to let their calves run with| Carbolic Sheep Dip is the best. Address 


them in the natural way. But at this day | G. Millinckrodt & Co., St. Louis, send for cir- 
who can afford this system? By more labor | Culars. ai Pin 


and greater care just as good calves can be! Qyer 165,000 Howe Scales have been sold. 


raised at half of the sacrifice of the produet | Send for catalogue to Borden, Selleck & Co. 
for, which the cow is most valuable. Nor can | general agents, St. Louis, Mo. i 


farmers afford to permanently injure a cow as 

a milker by allowing her calf to run with her © ge 

the first year. The a drawing of her | >) Do Your Own Printing $3..r bale 
milk by the ever present calf seriously dwarfs | # c. ( Self-inker r sizes for larger work. For 
her milk glands, so that ever after she has no caplet cerameacn bnistcaiennien 
capacity for any large amount of milk. It is |g ag ey enone Nay ee gf tooo 
very important the calves should not run} 45-85 
with them the first year. If in good flesh | 

and good health, for a few days it is import- | BATHS--RUSSIAN & TURKISH 
ant the milk should be drawn frequently to| When yougo to St. Louis, dun’t fail to go te 
keep the bag from inflammation and injury. Pypof, Wm. Robersou’s 
But gradually and as fast as itis safe, the | 615 WASHINGTON AV., 

regular periods of milking should be assumed | Under Lindell Butel, and try one of bis 
so that the udder in its formative state shall | eyRersH OR RUSSIAN BATH? 
assume capacity for twelve hours’ accumula And get ashave n the 

tion of milk. FINEST BARBER SHOP IN THE WORLL 
Nor is it safe or policy to trust to the calf 











+ 












to draw allof the milk for a few weeks. The | {f/Hlegant Chromo Cards, new styles 10c. Agts. 
demands of a calf at that age are not suffi- 
cient to take all of the milk of a first-class 


wanted. L Jones & Co., Nassau,N,Y. 10-13 








Litho Chromos, wijh name, by re- 
5 Otarn er RS Seavy Bros. Northford, Ut. 


Hence her yield will naturally dwindle 


cow. 


A SAFE AND SURE | 
REMEDY FOR | 


Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, 
Cramps, 
Cholera, 
Diarrhoea, 
Dysentery. 


——_—~—__—_—. 


Sprains 
AND 


Bruises, 
Burns 


AND 


Scalds, 










AC ET ACANSA SAAN CO 





Toothache 


N 





Headache. 


ey, : 

is the well-tried and 
PAIN-KILLER trusted friend of all 
who want a sure and safe medicine which cati 
be freely used internally er externally, 
without fear of harm and with certainty oi 
relief. Its price brings it within the range of all, 
and it will annually save many times its cost in 
doctor bills. Price, 25 cents, 50 centss ari 
$1.00 per bottle. Directions accompany each bottle. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


AGENTS WANTED fi. it amity Ienic- 


ting Machine ever invented. Will knit apair of 
stockings, with MEER and TCE complete, in 
20 minutes. It Will also knit a great variety of fancy- 
work for which there is always a ready market. Send 
for circular and terms to the Twombly Knitting 
Machine Co., 409 W ashingten St., Boston, Mass. 


ms 13-le3m-21t_ _ 


MOUND CITY 
(oS5 


feo SEED PLANTER, 


It will either drill 12, 16 or 20 inches apart, or 
plant in hills any desired distance. A perfect 
DRILL and a perfect Check Row Planter. 

We also have a sgock of 


SELECT AND PURE 
CANE SHED 


: ay . ~ 2s. 
which we wili sell at low prices. Send for price 
and description to manufacturers, 


J. A. FIELD & CO., 
8. E. corner Eighth and Howard streets, 


9-tt ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Cv ta HOWE 
Z£ICALES 


The Best Made, ostatogze gent FREE on 
BORDEN, SELLECK & CO., Gen. Agts. 


¥ame this paper. Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland. 
Mention this pa: er 9-40 

















Actas Our Agent. 


PARTICULARS BY WALL F 


REE 


<ecig (UW VEEP 


The Manny & Bauer Mfg 


Cr. Third & Lombard Ste., St Louis, Mo, 


Horizontal and Vertical Cane Mills, 
Evaporators, Improved. ete 12-tt 












ons, etc. 

Seed of Early Amberand 
Early Orange Sugar Cane, 
warranted fresh and pure, to 






ant o 


Hoey UW) ail, $l: larger quantities, by frei ht or 
express, 20c. rib. New book, fully describing Varicties, 
Soil, Planting, Cultivation, Machinery and Manufacture, 
free, by mail. 





12-if 


PATENTED 
187. x SL 
Composed 

ly of powder- 

ed Mica or ‘Isiny jiass, is 

ithe. BEST and CHE PEST 
lubricator e world. It is the best 

because it does not gum, but forms a 
highly po!ished surface over the axle, re~ 
ducing friction and lightening the draft. 
It is the ¢ eapest becauxe it costs no more 
‘erlor brands, and one box will do 
of two of any other fx Crease 
tanswers equal, as well for Harvesters, 


soaring, Threshing hines, Corn-Planters, 
U1 


rr gree, =. ont os fer Fagons. It is 

all first-class ¢ rae. eee Oe Pocket 

Cyclopedia of Things Worth Knowing mailed free. 
MICA MANUFACTURING CO. 

31 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


16-' 6 


FISHING NETS 
FISHING TACKLE 


Trammel, hoop and bird nets always on hand 

Send for price list. 52-ti 
Cc. & F. CHENOT, 

No. 374 South Main street. St. Louis. Me, 


TURKISH BATH 


EBSTABLISHMENT. 
No. S11 N. Seventh Street, bet. Ofive and Locus 
GEO. F. ADAMS, M. D., SUPT. 
For Ladies. 
Monday, Thursday and Saturday Mor sn 
from 9 a. m. to 12m. 
For Gentlemen. 
From7a. m.to9p.m., excepting the abe 
bours for ladies. 
AYS: Gents from7 a.m. to 12m 


BRE AIS 2580 20058 8 2 stove. Fiance, 


25 . Paper free. Address 
DANIEL F. Sas up. "4 
































HOW TO MAKE MONEY! 





Co 


Manufecture Buckeye and Manny Sulky Rakes, ; & 
« o0k’s | 


T. DOUIS, MO. | 
Horizontal and Vertical Cane | 
Mills, Cook's Evaporators Im. | 
proved, Sulky Hay Rakes, Wag- | B 


The ‘Manny Bauer Mf 's Co. 


PERRY DAVIS’ Pp Wf KJILY & (0). 


FRUIT AND PRODUCE 


Pain-Kil et entian MERCHANTS 


612 N, Fifth Street, St. Louls, Mo. 
Fruits in their Season a Speciaity. 


| Weoffer to shippers I2 years experience, prompt 
| ness and the best location in the city, Marke! 
| reports, stencil plates, &c., freeon applicatio 

| Refers to Editor Rural Wor'd. 





ta 
w 


the finishirg ¢ 


th 


is theo ly :an talked of where it is known. , !9-!3 


ers of the same capacity, the scum ae 3 
a 


The Stubbs 


vaporator. 











This pan can be run with less labor than oe 
a 
ken off with a scraper. The? eat is regulates 
ith two “po making aon even flow under 
ivision of the pan, thus en: bling 
eoperator to withdraw the heat at any moment 
an important point in making sngar. As thir 


Breeders’ Directory. 








For the eonvenience of many breeders who do 


| not wish to insert large advertisements, we will 
| insert cards in this column at reasonable rates 
| which will be given on application. 








H. RUSSELL, Fayetteville, Johnson coun- 
« ty, Mo., breeder of Poland-China swine, 


| . 
| Prices reasonable. Correspondence solicited. tf 





‘AMUEL JEWETT, Independence, Mo., jm- 


|. porter and breeder of registered American 


| 
| 
| 


| fowls. 


chasers. 


i K. 


shire hogs, Bronzeturkeysand Light Brahma 


Merino sheep. Satisfaction guaranteed to pur 


15-lyr 





H ALLEN, Breeder ot Thoronghbred 
snort-horn cattle, Cotswold sheep, Berk- 


Allendale Stock Farw. O’Fallon, St, 


| Cherles county, Mo. 





v. Plock, Aberdeen, Pike county 


e Mo., breeds ana Tas for sale pure an 


nigh-breo Percherov stallions and mares by im- 
| ported Napoleon Bonaparte, champion Almack 


| trotters, pure 
Berkshire pigs. Sen 


Short-horn cattle and 
20-tf 


HARLES G@ McHATTON, Agent, Fulton, 
Mo. Breeder of pure Berkshires trom im- 


Jerseys, 
for catalogues. 








| ported and registered stock; winners of 36 clase 


and 9 sweepstakes premiums. 


ugents would do well to investigate at cnce. | 
Send for circular-to 


So 


CHRISTIAN, ORVIS & STUBBS, 
2 9 Wa iington avenue North, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


THE ONLY MEDICINE 


That Acts at the Same Time on 





a THE LIVER, 


it 


+H 


$ 


n 


MASON 
AND 


logues free. 
154 Tremont street, Boston; 46 East 14th street 
(Union Square), New York; 149 —— Ea 


THE BOWELS, 
and the KIDNEYS. 


These great organs are the natural cleans- 
ers of th eyscenn. Ifthey work well, health 
will be perfect: if they become clogged, * 
dreadful diseases are sure to follow with 


TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 


Biliousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Sediment in the Urine, Milky 
or Ropy Urine; or Rheu- 
matic Pains and Aches, 
are Geveloped because the blood is poisoned 


with the humors that should have been 
expelled naturally. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


will restore the healthy action and all these 
destroying evils will banished ; neglect 
them and you will live but to suffer. 
Thousands havebeencured. Tryitandyou 
willadd one more to the number. Take it 
and health willonce more gladden your heart. 
Why suffer longerfrom the torment 
of anaching back ? 
Why bear such distress from Con- 
stl ation and Piles ? 
y be so fearful because of dis- 
ordered urine ? 
Krpyery-Wort will cure you. Try a pack- 
age at once and be satisfied. 
Itis a dry vegetable compound and 
One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 
Your Druggist has it, or will get it Sor 
you. Insist upon having it. Price, $1.00. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & C0., Proprietors, 
(Wi'l cond post paid.) Burlington, Vt. 


* 






| 


Tera 


In response to the urgent requests of great 
numbers of people who prefer to purchase & 
Kidney-Wort already prepared, the pro- 
prietors of this celebrated remedy now pre- 
pare it in liquid form as well as dry. It is 

PE very concentrated, is put up in large bottles, 


and is equally efficient as that put up dry in 
* tin cans. It saves the necessity of preparing, 
is always ready, and is more easily taken by 
=m most people. Price, $1 per bottle. 
. | LIQUID AND DRY SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO.. Prop’rs, 
Bertineton, Vt. 


If you area 

man of let- 

ters toiling overmid- 

night work, to res- 

tore brain nerveand 
waste, use Hop B. 


suffering from any in- 
tion; ef are mar- 
oung, ering from 
ng on a bed of sick- 
Bitters. 

Thousands die an- 
a fr ° id some 
orm 0 ne 
disease eft ete 
have been prevented 
by a timely use of 

HopBitters 


of business, weak- 
ened by the strain of 
your duties avoid 
stimulantsand use 
Hop Bitters. 

If you are young and 
discretion or dissipa 
ried or single, old or 

} peorhealth or languish 
ness, rely on op 

Whoever you are ~ 
whenever you feel | } Rh 
that your system } hart 
needs cleansing, ton- {ux 
ing or stimulating, 
without intoxicating, 
take Hop 
Bitters. 


Have 
pepsia, 

or urinar 
plaint,« se 
of the stomach, }} 
bowels, blood,}) 
liver or nerves $ } 


You will bef} 
Hop B 


If you are sim- 
ly weak and 
Owe irited, try 
it! it may 


WFG CO., 
Rochester, N.Y. 


dreds. & Toronto, Ont, 








Rent Paid Two and a Quarter Years Buys One. 

BEST CABINET OR PARLOR 
ORGANS IN THE WORLD; 
winners of highest distinction at 
EVERY WORLD’S FAIR FOR THIR- 
TEEN YEARS. Prices: $51, $57, 
$66, $84, $108 to $500 and up- 
ward. Also for easy payments, 
5 a month, or $6 88a quarterand upward. Cata 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 


ne, Chicago. 





competitors at the great 
tion. 


illustrated circular to the manufacturer 
southwestern agent, 


Thomas Smoothing Harrow! 


It carried off highest premium over al) 
entennial exhibi- 


The best harrow for pulverizing the 


ground. 
The best harrow for preparing tae soil for 
grass or other seeds. 


The best barrow for covering seed. 


The best harrow for cultivating winter 


wheat inthe spring, adding largely to the 
yield. 


The best harrow for cultivating young 


corn or votatoes, as it thoroughly destroys 
the weeds. 


The teeth being made of solid stecl a» 


slanting backwards, and thus never ciog 
ing. do not tear u 
ut destroy all the light-roote 


corn or potato plants. 
i weeae 


Every farmer should have it. Send for 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY. 
Dealer in grain and 


?1-tf 





S 


7) aweek. $12aday at home easily ma 
Costly outfit free. Address True & C 
ugusta, Maine. 9-52 








dogs, horses cut on barbed | 





Washington, N. J. 45-52 
QuEeEr bitten 
wire fence. 


in 


Canvaseers make from $25 to $50 per week 
ods for E. @. Rideout & Co 10 Gale 


b x 
Use Stewart’s Healing Powder | 8t., New York. Send for catalogue and terms 
50-26 y 4-52 ” 
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| 





ates 


SHEEP 


| Breeders recorded 


Plymouth Rocks 


send 
45-52 


A regular graduate of two Medical been 
longer located than any other Physician in St. joule, a 
- 


as the res 
maturer years,or over brainwor 
seminal emissions, debility, 
memory, physical decay, 
confusion of ideas, loss of 
rendering marri 
Consultation at 
one stamp. 
guarant 


MARRIACE 
wy pLATEs. well 


Othello’s Sambe 
VII (3379) imported, at head cf herd: also pure 
Stock for sale at reduced 


English Cot- wolds, 
14-26 


Correspondence soliclied. 





For marking Cattle, Sheep, 
Swine. Price and :amplee 


LABEL, *, jpens vanes 


C. H. DANA, West Labanon, N. H. 





~B. & J, DORSEY 
3) PERRY 
Ss Pike Co., lils. 


rize-winning Poland-China, Berk 
‘hire and Chester White swine, and Merino 
sheep. Wop 24 prizes in class and 4 sweeystakes 
in 1280 at Illinois State and St Louis Fairs. 
Stock for tale. Write jor 
what you want. Mention this paper 14-26 











Poland-China Pigs 
A SPECIALTY. 
&. W. Whiteside, Rock Prairie, Mo., makés 





| ne breeding of pure Poland-Chinas a specialty. 


Hus among his breeding stock nothing but 
strictly firet-class animals, registered in Ameri- 





can P. © Reeord. Priceslowdown. Address 
| G. W. WHITESIDE, 

41-tf Greenfield Dade Co.. Mo. 
Spanish Merinw 


SHEEP. ° 
». BELL & SON, Brighton, Macoupin Co., '1%. 


(nly 85 miles from St. Louis, on the CHICA- 
GO, ALTON & ST. LOUIS railroad, or the 
ROCKFORD, ROCK ISLAND & ST. LOTIS 
railroad. Choice ewes and rams, by wholessie 
or retail, at reasonable prices. 





THE TWO:STANDABD- BRED: TROTTING 
STALLIONS, 


SETH WARNER 


BY ETHAN ALLEN, anpD 


MONITOR 


BY MERCHANT, 


ad | will make ihe season of 1881 at the stxbles of the 


St Louis Nursery, on the Olive strect road five 
tiles frm th: St. Louio cotrt bcuse. at $26 the 
season Mares not pri ving in teal can be re- 
turned freenext year Pestursge $1 50 per week. 
For further particular address C.D. COLMAN, 
600 Olive street, St. Louis Mo. 


~) JOHN B, BLYHOLDER, 





Horseshoer and Farrier. Road and Track 


ad | wort a specialty. 2717 Franklinavenue. 32-52 
' 





I offer for sale a large 
number of Light Brahmas 
Partridge C chns, Ply- 
mouth Rocks, W hite Leg- 
horns, Aylesbury Ducks, 
&c. Eggs jut ~ to go 

st. Es- 
Circular 
W PLEASANTS 
5-tt 


safely after March 
tab] shed 1-71. 

free. G. 
Wright City, Mo. 














sew pairs or tries of choiee Pivmouth Ror 
fowls for sale. Also eggs from choice breeding 
stock at $2 per setting «of 13 Address 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





- SPRAGUE’S 


HOTEL AND RESTAURANT. 
OPEN DAY AND NIGHT. 


7i6N. Fifth St , St., Louis. Opp Union Market. 
Rooms 5c, 75c and $1. 


Boss DINNER 25C 
Wine for Sale. 


Concord, Catawba, Ives’ Seedling, Virginia 
Seedling—all pure grape juice. A so grape and 
apple brandy. Willsell by the gallon or Carrel. 
The wine is all warranted 

16-tf JOHN T. WALTER, Baden, Mo. 


MANHOOD RESTORED. 

A victim of early imprudence, uasing ner- 
vous debility, premature decay, ete., ha 
tried in vain every known remedy, has discover- 
ed a simple means of self-cure, whieh he wil? 
free to his fellow sufferers. ddress 
J.H. REEVES. 43 Chatham st,, NV 


10¢ 











New Style Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, 
GLOBE CARD CO., Northford, Ct. 


50 





DR. WHITTIER 


617 St. Charles Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Colleges, has 


city papers show, and all old resid: q 
Soethee, Gleet, csricture Orehitis’ 5 
tions of Throat, Skin or 


Ru 
Ss eae 
nes cu’ \ 5 
Sexual Debility and Tapeten 4 
f-Abuse in by oy excesses 

P nervousness, 
dimness of sight, defectife 
aversion to society of females, 
sexual power, or night losses,, 
age improper, are permanently cured. 
office or by mail free—invited. Pamphlet 


Medicines sent by mail or express. . 
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A RICH EXPERIENCE. is another strange thing : not one in ten peo- as 
What a Prominent and Well-Known ple who have diseased kidneys notice any 1/4 


‘ ; _ 
-_ and KENTUCKY 4 ST AN: 
in in th f the kidneys, for th ’ sc ceneral = 
pain in the vicinity of the kidneys, for these = . dente 
New La told a organs lose their nervous sensibilities when 7 of ; ‘ Wy my penne nae OS 
' they become diseased, and the symptoms Oh inet er fy Mill ‘ne ee Cheapey 
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(Detroit Free Press.) ng ou ¥ as a ts oe aid d tion and slakis monte did ot me I began the use of your InN TONIC, from which re| ‘THE HAMILTONS, of Mt. Sterling, Ky., will pee, Stock of evaporators a 

The experience of any one of education| W@ found a recipe for keeping rhu- and wonderful resulta, Theold and I found that my natural force | .¢)j from their Flat Creek Herd, on Wednesday, Pa ugar maker’s supplies 

y cation pplies, 
- barb, which hi yorked rell th: have used three bottles of Since using it I have done twice the la- : i eri 

and learning extending over a long period of a own wae wee so well that I and with double the cage With te trasauil nerve fee Bo Nal doar Moe coge de So . ae for circular to, 
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no two experiences in this world are alike, 
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there is auch a 1 “4 put it in a pie, and pack it in glass ration of Pro- iB | Duke of Geneva 17/0, imp. Grapd Duke of Gene-| ¥+ ©- 4 
Similarity between them as to| ¢_ : - preps of : ; - 
render one which is rich in valuable f ¢|{ruit cans as full as possible, and then e of Iron, Peru- v8 6261 and the pure Bates Bull Barrington Juke ~ 
e218 rich im valuable facts of | £1) with cold water. Let it stand and set- a we, cae Se f | $120; also 10 Fiat Creek Marys, 10 choloe Young E. T. Hollister & 
benefit to all. America’s greatest orator de-! +14 and then fill again and - 7 phates, | associated Phyllises, 10 Josephin«s, 10 Miss Wileysand five . 4. LOUISter Co, 
clared that he knew of no way of judging the and then fill again and seal. When with the Vegetable select young buils. 
future but by the past; and past personal ex- | YU por drain = all the water you every purpose where a we Repay , JULY 2th, Vagmaee & . Fruit and Produce 
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when the man of news had last seen him.|""*) 2 , : POR THE Young Marys, 
After some general talk, the doctor fell into|™@ke them here. We should cease to g ; 
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a on any sae, al eaenely & estimate the moral influence which 

doctor, to do, and that is I have overcome my — : ‘ Foren | , 
+ adi , comes from the study of the beauti-| And Cheapest and Fastest. 

com _ You know there are —_ people | fy}, Prof. Walters, Immense Dry Goods and Onttitting House. Pp 
than acknowledge the manifest right. Such a | In the House-Furnishing Department we have 

rejudice leads to bigotry of the worst order HEDGES’ NEW BOOK. | had a perfect rush for Our Solid Comfort Chairs 
ned precisely the ed nature as charac-| Cox.Norman J. Couman: Where can I get | and also our Hammocks and Hammock Racks, 
terized the sixteenth century when people | Hedges’ book on the manufacture of sorgo? | and our Preforated chairs, and our Shaker chairs 
were burned at the stake. Now I am a phy-| What will itcost? Address,J.S.McKinsy, | and our Bent Wood Chairs, and our Carpet 
sician and of the ‘old school’ order, too; but| Caddo Grove, Johnson Co., Texas. | Chairs, and our Tennis and Croquet Folding 
I have, after years of experience and obser-| Send $1 to I. A. Hedges, 2004 Broadway, | Chairs—all real bargains, and for comfort and 
vation, come to the conclusion that truth is |St. Louis, Mo., and book will be forwarded | ease cannot be excelled. 
the highest of all things, and that if preju-|by mail, P ea 16-13 We have also a full, line of LAWN TENNIS 
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For more than a third of a century the 
Mexican Mustang Liniment has been 
known to millions all over the world as 
the only safe reliance for the relief of 

jaccidents and - It is a medicine 
} above price and praise—the best of its 
kind. For every form of external pain 


| MEXICAN 


Mustang Liniment is without an equal. 
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| 
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the very ne—making the continu, 
hance of pain and inflammation impos 
i sible. Its effects upon Human Flesh and 
the Brute Creation are equally wonder. 


Price, Gallons per bour ful. The Mexican 
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. 1, Mill $4°.00 60 Gallons 
% “a 60 00 90 $e 
No. 3. Double Mill $85 ; oe 
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os se Mi l.iniment is needed_by somebody in 
A. DEMARCE, FAIRFIELD, IOWA. @icvery house. Every day brings news o{ 


i the agony of an awful scald or burn 


knew you in Detroit, I would have no sooner of the Grand Industrial _Exposition, now in| 
thought of violating the code of ethics laid | Prostess there, the American Organs made by | Are cheaper than any house in the city, and 
down by the profession, or of prescribing Mason & Hamlin were played before the, they are the best. ; 
anything out of the regular order, than I Royal family by Carlo Duceci of Rome, and Our Baby ¢ arriages are, without a doubt, the 
would of amputating my hand. Now, how-| Were warmly complimented by the Queen in | very best goods of that kind sold in this city, 
ever, [prescribe and advise those things |P¢™™ —Boston Daily Journal. and we always warrant them for one year. 
which I believe to be adapted to cure, and —-+ + — We cordially invite all those desiring to fur- 
which my experience has proven to be such. Buy tbe Improved Howe Scales—acknowl | nish or refurnish their homes in whole or in 
“This is rather an unusual way for a phy- edged the best made. Borden, Selleck & Co., part, to examine the House-Furnishing Depart- 
sician to talk, is it not, doctor?” general agents, St. Louis, Mo. | ment of 
“Certainly itis. It is way outside of our], 


code of ethics, but I have grown far beyond| Bi Wa.@ 4,0 Mell 1Cl a.m el, Lhe The- Win. Barr Dry Goods Co.’s 
the code. I have all I can attend to, and am 
: : Ginger, Buchu, Mandrake, Stillingia and 
determined to be honest with my patients| Bmany other of the best medicines known are com-§ | 
and mankind, whether my brother physicians bined so skillfully in PaRKER’s GINGER TONIC as4 
: to make it the greatest Blood Purifier and the : 
are with me or not. Why, I prescribe me- Best Health and St th Resto aan 5 . ; i 
dicines every day, some of them so-called “ en > an co a he ~ Whatever experience, judgment, capital and 
patent medicines, which would render me Sicegheeneeta’ ant olf pte eg the Stomach enterprise can suggest, devise or accomplish to 
liable to expulsion from the medical fraterni | PBowels, Lungs, Liver, Kidneys, Urinary Organs} make this department complete, to satisfy ev- 
ty, but Iam supremely indifferent td their ~—— Female Complaints, - 4 ’ ery taste, to serve every want, small or great, 
an” BD ciwetne , tae Bem ae or make the department an emporium for the 
“Are the medical fraternity of the country | Pyour symptoms may be, it will surely help you. 4 furnishing of homes, is devoted to that purpose 
combined against proprietary medicines, |}, Remem rt This Tonic cures drunkenness,J | without stint. 
doctor?” } Ginger P onan Send for Catalogue of House-Furnishing De- 
“Invariably, and it is sufficient ground for ; partment, which will be mailed to any address, 
expulsion from any medical society in the A bot drugs. | een free of charge. he Eat 8 a Sprains, Swinny, Stiff Joints, 
land to prescribe any patent medicine what- Wounder, Harness Weves, ipet BO 


Pag tie! = Chemists, New Y¥: ° ° . i cases, Foot Rot, Screw Worm, Scab, 
ever, no matter if it is made from an exact} | M ll Hollo Horn, Scratches, Wind- 
formula, such as physicians are using every | PARKER'S HAIR BALSAM Scnscttise Seeing WM. BARR DRY G00 D S CO. Eclipse Wind ILS |} galls, "Spavin, ‘Thrush, Hingbone 

y. Yousee the e is establis an 6 52 ’ ’ 
sustained by old physicians like myself, who The Strongest Mills Made. the Sight and every other ailment 
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subdued, of rheumatic martyrs re- 


" 4 rl: Ml cored, or a valuable horse or ox 
PATRBANKS SCALES S saved by the healing power of this 


The Standard of the World. 


Great Central Store. 


which speedily cures such ailments of 
the HUMAN FLESH as 

Rheumatism, Swellings, Stiff 
Joints, Contracted Muscles, Burns 
and Scalds, Cuts, Bruises and 
Sprains, Poisenous Bites and 
Stings, Stiffmess, Lameness, Old 
Sores, Ulcers, Frostbites, Chilblains, 
Sore Nipples, Caked Breast, and 
indeed every form of external dis- 
ease. It heals without scars. 

For the BRUTE CREATION it cures 


to be crushed sooner or later. Why, when I patch from Milan, Italy, says at the opening | Our Centennial Refrigerators T im it penetrates flesh and muacie to 

















SAFEST TO Bu. h The Mexican Mustang, Jd ment 
from obtaining a foothold and encroaching always oures and never —" 


Because warranted the best (same as Scales) an’ | and it is, positively, 
upon the already established practice of the warrantee, is oubetontial. Cl . A —e 
older ones. This is largely the reason why ; ments. rices lowest, qual : y neem . 
young physicians have such a hard time of it; : y atin piso ae eee ema T H E B E Ss T 
they are fettered by the code, and have onl J LL 
share personal ia, to depend mt f gies fm SS "hh | Maputacture the Well Auger that will bore any kind ofearth makes a well any size required— FAIRBANKS & C0., oF A 


securing practice.” ~~ a ) and is a perfect success in Quicksand and Hstdpan; w!!l easily make a deep well in one day 


r - Our ©. mbined Machine tor Horse Power, consist- of both Earth-Bormg and Rock-D_illin 
“How did you come to get such heretical Xe / jtoo#’s. The Earth Auger is used till rock is reached. when the rock-boring tools are atiachej, an 302 & 304 Washington Avenue St. Lous, Mo 
ideas as these, doctor?” 4 Kia , = | the boring continued till an: bundant supply of » ure water is obtained. ‘ 

“Oh, they are the results of my experience . ZT \D a = Artesian Well and Prospecting touls tor Steam power acpecialty. Our tools are equal to if not AGENTS FOR 


é } M = | better, than those of any muuufactare In the United States, and prices below the lowest. Cata- 
and observation. I obtained my first ideas ee : sin italiani: ww 


upon the subject, however, from having been aa oe THE HANCOCK INSPIRATOR | FOR MAN OR BEAST. 
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cured after all my care and the skill of my pro- SS ER eee S| CHALLENGE WELL AUGER CoO. ’ 


: . . try with the greates: satisfaction. They wear THE BEST BOILER FEEDER KNOWN, 
Why. T wes 20 badly off with 2 complication [longer snd rideeasier, and bear a grater and 1420 NORTH TENTH STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 4-27 
ST tart a ch an rs They are the STANDARD for Quality. 
and I was suffering a e while. Some one 


of troubles, including dyspepsia, and conse- more sudden strain, and a:e better adapted to | ee _ ——————eee — 6-52 

quently imperfect kidneys and liver, that I}*%€ country,as well as city roads, than any other. | ao It is manifest that from GOOD SEED F ¢ rh) an ke’ S02. | As Kingsland & Fer ouse 
J Bull C 1 f Sal ¥ : ; n< ~ bo te 1500 acres in Garden Seed Crops , T . 

advised me to go out of the regular channels| Jersey Bu alves for Sale. 2 {Dy bw am, CErer cur own cultivation. —se aniat Mh f 

and try a remedy that was becoming quite = SGDEN SEED SSS (itor siaickcenerimen oriat |THE WORLD'S STANDARD. | 
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feared that I would have to give up my practice. = They are manulactured by all carriage Build- | eges, ~ ONLY can Good Vegetables be obtained. 
For more than a month I could not sit down |@™8- Address, | - 7 : The character of LANDRETHS’ SEEDS 
or get up without the most intense agony,| HENRY TIMKEN, Patentee. St. Louis, Mo. | s ‘ has been substantiated beyond all question. 
om | 
famous for the remarkable cures it was ef-|_1-—Byron’s Own—Fracipg to Milkmaid-Black — SS prices and Catalogue. 
: edges : , Alphea, Jupiter, etc., etc., — 4 — se 909 
fecting ; but my prejudice was altogether too we High 7 saclag = Duke ot Magnolia, Wholesale trade prices to dealers on application, " - ih 


strong for that. However, I did quietly | Mandra, Myce, etc., etc., Founded1784, DAVID LANDRETH & SONS,21| and 23 S. Sixth St., Philadelphia. : ‘ 
begin trying the remedy, but I promise you I 3 —Normandy Chief. Tracins to Miikmaid, iy 4 
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Black Bess, Eurotas, Alp! €a. etc., et 


said nothing to my brother physicians, or | "4 —puke’s Son. Tracing to Plenty, Mave, etc , 
even to my family abont it. Well, sir, it was|etc., : 2 f . T A | () p A 
a revelation to me ; for in all my medical ex-| 5.—Sonof Comet Tracing to €urotas, Al- re od | as § 


: . bea, e'c., efc 
perience I never saw anything operate so a —Phoebe’s Duke. Tracing to Duke of Mag- 


rapidly or so effectually as that did. I owe| noliaand Phoebe sin. Ve see | > Order from the old Reliable Seed House. 


my health to-day ; and for all I know, my life Re -e” ad Magnolia V. Tracing to Phoebe Fe, ‘ in 
o) 5th, 9 . . 3 ; 
Kidney and Liver Cure. "That waa the ntart-| wib'\erSuissred ie" pase niaeee taal hs Sa A So ty he 
. w elivered to purchasers bo in St. z per ; : > Y . 
i i i judi faded | Louis prepared for shipment : sian ‘ jouthern Queen, Red Bermuvda and Black Spanish,same price 
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a pedis 3 wat ame ag ae See: ae ie eee, Elen oo ak \ Mee eer HUNGARIAN axe BUCK Wane COM _ lil C NE MILL 
more extensivegy, an suppose analy month on grass sione. maid an ac ‘ ’ . 
i i ici Bess belonged to 8 Sharpless’ Centennial Ist pr'ze 0 
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poovemente Sor coving. ott the juice, and do 
i OR Send ‘or prices | - speedy work. We make four sizes. 

all, however, I found made up of prescrip- . T hile our steck lasts: - ; rs 

tions used by physicians in their every-day s Patent Adjustable Mut a... Cane Seed, the best var ety now grown, l5cts. per lb. $*per bushel | = -_ Dixie Evaporato ae 
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. ithout portable furnace ; also fixtures for’ 
two that only contained absolutely harmful TRUMBULL, REYNOLDS & ALLEN, | ew | or stone arch. sarSend for circular. 
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Indeed we are prescribing things constantly . <a eT. LOUIS 
that have more deleterious matter in than they - © = 
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diced against these prescriptions which they allo a : 
are writing every day, simply because they jee MAWNF'G co. 
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goverm 0 ; “18 ‘ ee 

ifest absurdity and resolved that I would wee tne 

be bound by it n6 longer. Since that ‘time, $5 t0 $20 Re erat noes wconace Portland - —= COTTON BEAM 

I have prescribed proprietary remedies nearly | Maine. TUESDAY, MAY 3ist, 1881: — 
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son to regret having done so. Why, only a lion BUY ONLY THE GENUINE 
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fering from a serious female difficulty and} 155 Good plants of thepert varieties, sent pre-| WEDNESDAY, JUNE Ist, 1881: Fairbanks’ Standard. 
displacement to use this same Safe Kidney | paid by mail to any address for $100 . Also S. E. PRATHER, Sherman, Mis., (will sell at Springfield, SCALES 
and Liver Cure which cured me. I saw her | cauliflower plants, large quantities at mere no- | II{jnois.) 
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i : is, Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 
and inflammation are all gone and she is sn : 
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The liver becomes clogged, and the work is 


thrown upon the kidneys ; they become over- rr FRIDAY, ee cont — ills. J. G ST prin bn si angen i H R ES ER 
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